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1  billion  germs  died  here  last  night 


DI-CHOBE]®  cleans,  deodorizes,  disinfects  . . .  all  at  once 


Just  two  ounces  of  Di-Crobe  in  a  gallon  of  water  produces  a  most-effective  germicidal  cleaner. 
One  product  effectively  takes  the  place  of  two.  It's  a  high-quality  detergent  too— leaves  no 
soap  film.  Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  Huntington  representative  nearest  you. 

where  research  leads  to  better  products . . .  HUNTINGTON 

HUNTINGTON  LABORATORIES  •  HUNTINGTON,  INDIANA 

Philadelphia  35,  Pennsylvania  •  In  Canada;  Toronto  2,  Ontario 


RCA  wheels  in  a  new  era  in  language  teaching 
with  the  low-cost  Mobile  Language  Laboratory. 
A  completely  self-contained  unit,  the  RCA 
Mobile  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  accommo¬ 
date  10  students  and  instructor — in  any  class¬ 
room.  Just  roll  it  in,  plug  it  in,  and  teach! 

Simple?  Yes,  and  versatile,  too.  The  Mobile 
Lab  is  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions 
of  a  regular  Listen- Respond  system:  you  can 
monitor  and  communicate  with  each  student, 
record  each  student's  performance.  And  it’s  all 
done  with  a  single,  never-so-simple-to-operate 
control  panel.  Student  equipment  consists  of  a 
combination  headset,  amplifier  and  microphone 
especially  designed  for  low-level  “close  talking,” 
so  that  the  recitation  of  all  ten  students  will 
not  disturb  other  members  of  the  class. 

It’s  a  remarkable  unit  that  can  be  used  at  all 


grade  levels.  It  can  serve  as  the  main  laboratory, 
as  a  starter  unit  for  the  school  that  wishes  to 
experiment,  or  as  a  supplement  to  an  existing 
laboratory.  The  RCA  Mobile  Laboratory  is 
remarkably  priced,  too — less  than  $1,000 — for 
a  complete  10-student  laboratory! 

Immediate  demonstrations  arranged  without 
obligation.  For  details  on  this  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  RCA  Educational  Electronic 
Products  line,  write  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 

RADIO  CORPORATIO.N  OF  AMERICA 
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The 

lowest  cost, 
electrically  operated, 
fully  portable 
coin  counter 
and  sorter! 


Staidanl  Change 
COUNTEII  and  SORTER 


COMPACT 

PORTABLE 


Ideal  for  handling  change  \ 
from  collections,  for  school 
offices,  lunch  programs,  bookstores  \ 
and  social  activities. 

•  Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  a  coin  counter  and 
sorter  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

It’s  fast,  accurate,  durable  and 
easy  to  operate.  Counts  and 
sorts  15,000  coins  per  hour. 
And,  handles  25^,  10^,  5^  and 
coins.  (50^  coins  remain  in 
hopper).  Separate  sorting  and 
counting  operations  provide 
automatic  check  of  total,  too. 
Compact  and  portable,  it  comes 
complete  with  its  own  carrying 
case.  Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  today. 

ONLY 

$199.00 

PLUS  FEDERAL  TAX 

MODEL  CS-100A 
PORTABLE-ELECTRIC 
Finished  in  Hammerloid  Beige 
^  F.O.B.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

STANDARD  CHANGE-MAKERS,  INC. 

422  Eotl  Naw  York  StfMl 

I  ndlonapolis  2,  Indiana 


LETTERS 

The  Downtown  School 

“The  Downtown  School”  [July] . . . 
represents  a  long  overdue  recognition 
of  the  significant  role  educational  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  and  must  play  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  American  cities. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the 
quality  of  the  schooling  available  in 
a  neighborhood  has  been  among  the 
most  significant  factors  in  making 
that  neighborhood  a  desirable  place 
to  live.  The  kind  of  thinking  dis¬ 
played  in  your  article  can  go  a  long 
way  towards  the  improvement  of 
downtowTi  schools  to  the  point  where 


one  of  the  attractions  for  living  in 
the  city  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
educational  opportunities  available. 
Through  the  urban  renewal  process 
we  can  render  significant  assistance 
to  a  locality  in  improving  the  physi¬ 
cal  plant  and  the  environment  o^ 
downtown  schools.  Conversely,  how¬ 
ever,  often  the  success  of  an  urban 
renewal  project  will  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  schools  which  serve  it. 
This  will  take  inspired  thinking,  oji 
the  part  of  educational  executives  so 
that  local  schools  can  be  the  “jewels” 
of  redeveloped  areas.  .  .  . 

WILLIAM  L.  SLAYTON,  Urban 
Renewal  Commissioner,  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Every  Old  Soldier  .  .  . 

.  .  .  will  want  to  read  our  special 
four-nation  repiort  titled  “Why 
Daddy  Went  to  War”  (page  50).  In 
today’s  nuclear  world,  when  the 
threat  of  war  hangs  heavy  once 
again,  we  might  ask  ourselves 
whether  our  students — tomorrow’s 
leaders — are  being  given  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  how  wars  start.  Those  of  us 
who  fought  the  good  fight  may  well 
be  shocked  by  what  our  correspond¬ 
ents  rejxirt.  The  editors  hope  that 
this  shock  may  be  translated  into  bet¬ 
ter  history  teaching  in  America’s 
schools. 

Next  month’s  issue  will  feature  a 
profile  of  the  school  business  official 
today,  a  piece  prepared  by  our  edi¬ 
tors  to  tie  in  with  the  early  October 
convention  of  the  Association  of 
School  Business  Officials  in  Toronto. 
Overview  will  both  exhibit  and  have 
a  strong  delegation  on  hand.  We  look 
forward  to  seeing  many  of  our  good 
friends  in  this  key  group  of  readers. 

Publisher 
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I  read  with  interest  the  article  .  .  . 
entitled  “The  Downtown  School.”  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  reprints 
of  this  report  are  available  and  I  am 
wondering  if  I  can  have  about 
twenty-five  copies  [to  distribute]  to 
the  trustees  and  administrators  who 
are  members  of  our  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee. 

JAMES  H.  HALSEY,  President, 
University  of  Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


...  an  excellent  article.  ...  As 
you  so  skillfully  p>oint  out  the  “Down¬ 
town  School”  is  an  important  part  of 
any  decent  living  environment  and 
therefore  I  believe  the  article  would 
be  of  a  special  interest  to  our  Board 
members. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
send  100  reprints  that  I  might  so 
distribute  them? 

JOHN  G.  VAUGHAN,  Executive 
Director,  Better  Housing 
l^eague  of  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County,  Inc.,  Ohio 


THAT  LIFT  EDUCATION 


Would  it  be  possible  to  receive 
twenty  reprints?  ...  I  found  this 
article  very  stimulating  and  feel  that 
members  of  our  Citizens  School  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  this. 

A.  L.  LAUER,  Education  and 
Training,  Saginaw  Steering 
Gear  Division,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


TO  HIGHEST  LEVELS 


Challenging  the  Gifted 

Congratulations  on  a  very  fine  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Claude  Ivie,  “Nine  Ways  to 
Challenge  the  Gifted”  [July]. 

A  tenth  commandment  should  be 
added,  however,  as  there  was  the 
omission  of  the  use  of  correspond¬ 
ence  study  as  a  method  of  challeng¬ 
ing  the  gifted.  Correspondence  study 
can  be  used  for  filling  gaps  in  the 
curriculum  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
trained  personnel.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  offers  more  than  150 
courses  by  correspondence  ranging 
all  the  way  from  business  courses 
through  the  languages. 

ROGER  w.  AXFORD,  Associate  Di¬ 
rector,  Informal  Instructional 
Services,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Extension  Division,  Mil¬ 
waukee 


Writ*  for  Metolob  catalog  and  literature 


242  OUFFY  AVENUE,  HICKSVILLE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Sound  Head  Threading  is  Gone  for  Good 


. 


j 


with  the  Aii-New  GRAFLEX 


,1,,  _ 


didK 


f 


IMPORTANTLY  ADVANCED  in  every  aspect  of  its 

operation  and  performance,  the  all-new  Galaxy  estab¬ 
lished  many  new  criteria  in  16mm  projection. 

For  example,  you’ll  never  need  to  thread  another 
sound  head.  Slide  film  into  a  slot,  flip  a  lever,  and  film  is 
positioned,  sound  loop  formed,  and  sound  head  threaded 
— all  accurately,  instantly,  automatically! 

Galaxy,  throughout  its  entire  operation,  is  easy, 
positive,  and  fast.  Grouped  pushbuttons  provide  exclu¬ 
sive  new  full  fingertip  control  of  start,  still,  stop,  and 
both  light  levels  of  its  unique  new  high-intensity  lamp. 
At  normal  brightness,  equivalent  to  800  watts,  lamp  life 
is  extended  a  remarkable  10  times — to  a  minimum  of 
150  hours!  For  dense  prints,  long  throws,  or  minimum 
room  darkening,  you  don’t  change  lamps — just  push  the 
“Hi”  button  for  the  equivalent  of  1200  w’atts — a  bril¬ 
liance  surpassed  only  by  carbon  arcs! 

Rochester  3,  New  York.  In  Canada:  Graflex  of 


Galaxy’s  smooth,  rapid  rewind  is  also  pushbutton 
controlled — without  handling  reels,  reel  arms,  belts  or 
gearing.  And,  take-up  reel  and  reel  arm  are  always 
ready  for  your  next  film. 

Add  to  all  this  the  outstanding  quality  of  a  new 
sound  system  incorporating  an  exclusive  phototransis¬ 
tor  for  hiss-free  sound  pickup,  plus  a  full  15-watt  high- 
fidelity  transformer-powered  amplifier.  And,  for  the 
first  time,  separate  bass  and  treble  controls  give  you  full 
control  of  the  acoustically  designed  speaker  system  . . . 
provides  richest  music  and  most  natural  speech.  It  is 
the  finest  projector  ever  available  to  the  16mm  field — 
brightest,  coolest,  quietest  and  by  far  the  easiest  to  use. 
For  a  demonstration  of  the  all-new  Galaxy,  call  your 
Graflex  AV  dealer  ■  i~M7' 

or  write  directly  C  T  B  ■  /  m  F  B  j  Fj 

to  Graflex.  «  subsidiary  or  CrRERAI.  RRECISION  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Canada  Limited,  k7  Simcoe  St,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
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Educators  report 
youngsters  study  better, 
behave  better 
ilSf  in  schools  with 


CARPET 

" .J-  V-  ■■ 


LEES  CARPETS 
...THE  ACOUSTICAL 
FLOORING 


Based  on  carpeting  tested  in  classrooms  and 
corridors  in  the  South,  Midwest  and  East, 
educators  report  that  with  quiet  carpet 
underfoot,  study  habits  improve;  with  soft 
carpet  underfoot,  discipline  improves;  with 
the  homelike  feeling  of  carpet  underfoot, 
manners  improve.  Concentration  is  keener, 
voices  lower,  disruptive  noises  fewer,  rapport 
closer  between  students  and  teachers. 

The  learning-teaching  benefits  are  matched 
by  long-range  economy.  In  the  long  run, 
including  replacement,  carpeted  floors  cost 
no  more  than  hard-surface  flooring.  You  pay 
a  bit  more  for  carpet  initially,  but  mainte¬ 
nance-costs  are  less  than  half  those  ,for 
hard-surface  floors. 

We  at  Lees  are  happy  to  be  part  of  this  new 
kind  of  educational  thinking.  We  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  special  group  of  exceptionally  durable 
carpets  that  meet  school  requirements  and 
budgets.  And  we  have  factual  data  that  will 
be  of  tremendous  help  to  you  in  your  plans 
for  new  plants  or  replacements.  Just  mail 
this  coupon  today. 

Loomed  for  lots  of  living— 
those  heavenly  carpets  by 

, - , 

I  I 

I  James  Lees  &  Sons  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.  I 

I  A  Division  of  Burlington  Industries  I 

I  Please  send _ copies  of  School  Carpet  Data  I 

I  * 

I  I 

1  My  name _ I 

I  I 

•  My  position  ! 

I  I 

I  Home  address _  _  _ _ I 

I  I 

j  City _ Zone _ State _  I 

[  Name  of  school _ ! 

I  I 

I _ I 
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POLISH  OFF  YOUR  LABELING  NEEDS  WITH  A  DYMO  TAPEWRITER 


In  classroom,  library,  laboratory,  shop,  gym  and  office  —  anywhere  in  the 
school  —  Dymo  raised -letter,  color-coded,  plastic  labels  give  more  mean¬ 
ing  to  teaching  aids  . . .  more  safety  in  shop  work  . . .  and  new  ease  and 
efficiency  in  handling  equipment,  maintenance,  books  and  records.  The 
Tapewriter  embosses  crisp  white  letters  on  colorful,  self-sticking  tape  as 
fast  as  you  can  spin  the  dial.  Any  legend . . .  any  length . . .  permanently 
readable.  Makes  labels  that  read  across... or  up  and  down.  Any  color  and 
stripes.  See  your  distributor  or  send  for  free  sample  and  literature. 

Tapewriters  start  at  $34.95. 

Dymo  Industries,  Inc.  •  dept.  0-9,  2950  7th  street,  Berkeley,  California 
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ONE  VIEW 


A  r  c  h i b  a  I  d  B.  Shaw 


Who  Speaks  for  the  Student? 


There’s  a  great  ferment  in  curriculum  now,  at  every 
level  and  within  every  discipline.  Graduate  schools 
are  rethinking  the  problems  of  preparing  the  college 
teacher.  Schools  of  education,  like  schools  of  business  and 
of  engineering,  are  wrestling  with  content  and  sequence 
in  an  effort  to  balance  the  liberal  and  vocational.  Junior 
college  faculties  struggle  both  to  set  a  curriculum  which 
will  attract  and  arm  the  academically  able  for  successful 
transition  to  senior  colleges,  and  to  strengthen  terminal 
education.  In  higher  education,  the  theory  is  abroad  that 
before  the  art  and  science  of  making  a  living  can  be  in¬ 
troduced,  an  increasingly  broad  foundation  of  general 
knowledge  must  be  laid.  Management  and  executive  de¬ 
velopment  education  is  in  the  same  self-examination  as 
techniques  of  management,  p>ersonal  development,  the 
humanities,  group  dynamics,  and  business  and  political 
theory  all  compete  for  a  place  on  the  curriculum. 

But  the  secondary  school  is  the  most  conspicuous  arena 
for  the  reformers.  National  commissions  of  scholars  and 
teachers  are  at  work  on  the  syllabus  of  each  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  of  mathematics,  of  foreign  languages,  of  English, 
and  of  the  social  sciences.  Who  is  thinking  of  the  whole 
curriculum?  Or  is  the  job  of  plugging  the  gaps  between 
national  syllabuses  to  be  left  to  each  secondary  school. 

People  are  proposing  organizational  reforms:  elimina¬ 
ting  the  truly  small  high  school;  “ungrading”  the  high 
school;  breaking  the  class-size  pattern  with  groups  of  100 
and  of  fifteen;  reviving  ability  grouping  and  track  plans. 
Instructional  devices  multiply.  The  very  critics  of  teach- 
ing-as-telling  urge  the  show-and-tell  techniques  of  tele¬ 
vision.  There  are  powerful  supporters  of  pre-programmed 
teaching-learning  devices  which  call  for  building  and 
strengthening  the  stimulus-response  arcs.  But  who  is 
studying  the  whole  role  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
in  the  life  of  the  secondary  student? 

Guidance — still  undermanned — is  here  and  there 
taking  on  the  “white-coat  professional”  status.  Tests 
proliferate  and  seem  to  tell  us  more  and  more  about  less 
and  less  in  our  testing  programs.  Group  attacks  on  the 
problems  of  delinquency  all  too  often  find  conscientious 


educators  pointing  to  the  social  matrix  as  cause.  But  who 
is  giving  serious  attention  to  the  role  of  the  secondary 
school  in  a  society  where  the  lack  of  a  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  is  an  increasing  guarantee  of  unemployment  and 
of  what  Goodman  calls  the  absurd  life? 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission’s  great  publica¬ 
tion  Education  For  All  American  Youth  lies  gathering 
dust  on  many  a  shelf.  Administrators  are  too  busy  with 
the  tough-curriculum  proponents,  the  ability-sorters,  the 
college-course  prescribers,  the  syllabus-makers,  and  the 
track-builders  who  are  trying  to  shape  their  institutions 
to  a  narrow  purpose.  They  are  pressured  by  proposers  of 
organizational  devices,  harried  by  purveyors  of  gadgets, 
stymied  by  stubborn  defenders  of  old-time  education, 
and  pinched  for  the  {jennies  which  would  free  their 
faculty  to  take  counsel  with  them  on  basic  purjjoses.  Yet 
the  questions  {jersist:  Who  sjjeaks  for  the  student?  What 
is  our  respxjnsibility  to  all  our  youth? 

We’re  well  on  the  way  to  making  factors  of  color,  race, 
religion,  and  national  origins  irrelevant  in  the  provision 
of  educational  opportunity.  We’ve  made  a  few  faltering 
efforts  to  reduce  socio-economic  discriminations.  But 
other  than  studying  our  dropj-outs,  we’ve  done  little  about 
the  misfit  of  our  secondary  schools  to  the  40  pjercent  who 
can’t  make  it  to  graduation  (or  who  stuck  it  out  only 
because  of  parental  and  societal  pressure  and  faculty 
generosity) . 

Perhapjs  in  the  profession  we  cannot  work  out  ways  to 
serve  all  youth.  This  is  a  question  of  design  and  purpjose 
which  needs  a  broad  social  consent. 

But  clearly  it  is  our  job  to  plan  the  curriculum,  to 
adopt  the  organization,  and  to  justify  the  gadgets  which 
will  best  pjermit  us  to  serve  those  needs  of  students  on 
which  we  are  agreed.  No  secondary  school  can  be  a 
collection  of  departments  or  of  subject  spjecialists.  Danger¬ 
ous  gaps  grow  between  too-narrowly  defined  spjecialties. 

Faculties  and  administrators  must  spjeak  for  the  student 
in  seeing  to  it  that  curriculum  is  more  than  a  collection  of 
syllabuses,  that  organization  and  devices  are  measured 
against  the  total  educational  welfare  of  students.  • 
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No  need  to  remind  you.  It’s  more  important  than  ever  that  your  typing  students  gain 
skill  on  electric  typewriters.  Up-to-the-minute  administrators  know  that  business 
firms  are  replacing  manual  machines  with  electrics;  that  more  and  more  of  your 
graduating  students  will  find  the  beautiful  new  Royal  Electric  on  their  very  first  jobs. 

But  are  your  classrooms  equipped  with  enough  electric  typewriters  to  give  your 
students  effective  electric  typewriter  training?  Is  the  number  of  machines  you  have 
now  sufficient  for  both  your  beginners  and  advanced  students?  Your  Royal  Repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you  and  demonstrate  the  modem 
new  Royal  Electric  right  in  your  own  classroom  or  office. 

Valuable,  too :  these  two  booklets  for  teacher  and  student— Electric  T y  p-  DHVA 1® 
ing  Methods  for  the  Teacher  and  Electric  Keyboard  Mastery,  designed 
as  part  of  Royal’s  services  to  business  education.  Send  coupon  today.  electric 


C1961  ROYAL  Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation.  World^s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters. 

Royal  McBee  Corporation,  School  Typewriter  Department,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  s<  i  f;  ie  copies  of  “Electric  Typing  Methods  for  the  Teacher”  and  “Electric  Keyboard  Mastery.” 

□  Please  have  the  Royal  Representative  give  my  school  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Royal  Electric  typewriter. 

NAME : _ TITLE  • _ 

SCHOOL- _ CITY- _ STATE- _ 
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The  Vandal-Thwarting  Game 

The  illustration  of  the  glowing  orange  ball  and  the 
smiling  policeman  testify  that  another  target  of  vandal¬ 
ism  has  been  eliminated.  With  the  adoption  of  a  stronger 
street  light  encasement,  vandals  no  longer  enjoy  the 
satisfying  smash  and  tinkle  of  glass  on  New  York  streets. 

A  Maryland  county  school  system  has  also  “solved”  its 
vandalism  problem.  With  the  construction  of  a  new 
three-story  school  with  no  windows  on  three  of  its  sides, 
the  district  will  save  $20,000  a  year  for  replacement  of 
smashed  windows.  In  both  cases,  the  nasty  results  of 
vandalism  have  been  temporarily  modified,  but  vandal- 
istic  energies  have  not  been  abated. 

The  cause  of  vandalism  is  not  fragile  light  bulbs  or 
many-windowed  school  buildings.  The  cause  of  vandalism 
has  been  statistically  pinpointed  by  a  Syracuse  researcher : 
it  occurs  when  there  are  abrupt  changes  in  the  school 
program,  population,  and  staff;  dissatisfaction  of  the 
student  body  and  school  staff  with  school  administration ; 
community  instability  and  neighborhood  deterioration. 

Dr.  Nathan  Goldman  of  Syracuse  University,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  study,  offers  a  better  general  solution  than 
stronger  light  bulbs  and  windowless  schools.  He  urged 
that  educators  concerned  with  reducing  damage  keep 
the  curriculum  abreast  of  student  needs. 

Chicago  is  planning  installation  of  sound-sensitive 
equipment  in  “critical”  school  areas  for  detection  of 
vandalism  and  break-ins.  Incidents  of  vandalism  have 
been  reduced  in  ten  schools  where  trial  installations  of 
the  electronic  devices  have  been  tried.  These  devices  are 
connected  to  the  police  stations,  nearby.  This,  too,  has 
proven  a  means  of  reducing  school  vandalism.  How  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  must  be  wired  for  sound  to 
prevent  community  vandalism? 

A  strong  follow-up  of  Dr.  Goldman’s  recommendations 
for  suiting  the  curriculum  to  student  needs  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  greater  effect  in  the  community  than  any  me¬ 
chanical  or  architectural  “prevention”  of  vandalism 
adapted  specifically  for  the  schools. — Richard  W.  Elliot, 
Training  School,  State  College,  Westfield,  Mass. 


New  Faculty  and  the  New  Year 

Year-round  schools,  trimester  plans,  or  whatever,  Sep¬ 
tember  sees  the  opening  of  a  new  academic  year  just  as 
surely  as  July  1  starts  a  fiscal  year — or  January  1  a 
calendar  year. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  will  meet  their  first 
classes  this  month.  They’ll  have  an  endless  variety  of 
backgrounds,  but  many  common  hopes  and  fears.  Hopes 
of  making  the  year  a  fruitful  one  for  all  the  learners  in 


their  charge.  Fears  of  failure,  of  not  measuring  up,  of 
the  half-seen  traps  and  obstacles  to  efficient  teaching. 

The  lucky  ones  will  have  been  given  maximum  help  in 
pre-school  orientation,  and  will  have  an  experienced  and 
trusted  colleague  nearby  for  advice  and  help.  In  their 
schools  and  colleges,  the  resjaonsible  leaders  recognize 
that  after  the  most  careful  selection  process  the  job  is 
not  done.  There  still  remains  the  task  of  helping  every 
faculty  member  find  his  way  through  a  maze  of  traditions, 
regulations,  and  the  many  formal  and  informal  expecta¬ 
tions  of  colleagues,  students,  superv'isors,  and  community. 
For  them  a  long  list  of  helps  is  lumped  under  the  heading 
“orientation.” 

A  spirit  of  warm  welcome  is  important,  but  it  is  the 
helpfulness  in  particular  that  makes  the  difference!  “Wad 
the  power  some  giftie’d  gie  us”  to  recall  vividly  our  own 
needs  and  wants  as  we  entered  our  first  year!  Failing  this, 
we  can  only  use  imagination  and  sensitivity  to  discover 
the  many  little  things  that  make  the  difference. 

Orientation  is  not  a  one-shot  activity — nor  even  only  a 
general  spirit.  It  starts  at  the  moment  of  hiring  and  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  newcomer  is  truly  at  home.  It’s  not  a 
one-man  job.  It  includes  every  staff  member  in  varying 
degrees.  Hard  work?  Yes,  but  important.  Nothing's  more 
important  than  secure,  skilled  teachers,  freed  to  teach. 
It’s  not  too  late  to  review  and  bolster  up  this  part  of  the 
beginning  of  a  new  academic  year. 


Hot  Enough  for  You? 

This  ages-old  inquiry  is  at  last  losing  its  impact.  Places 
where  people  work,  eat,  and  sleep,  houses  of  worship 
and  of  entertainment,  and  things  they  travel  in — bus, 
train,  car,  and  plane — all  are  pretty  much  temperature- 
controlled.  But  not  schools.  The  famous  “forty-year  lag” 
seems  to  exclude  learning  places  from  the  list. 

Our  own  investigation  (to  be  reported  soon)  shows  an 
almost  pathetic  gratitude  and  pride  in  those  schools  and 
colleges  where  first  steps  have  been  taken  towards  con¬ 
trolling  heat  and  humidity.  Evidence  of  increased  learn¬ 
ing  efficiency,  and  of  heavily  increased  use  of  the  cooler 
spots  from  May  to  October  is  piling  up.  It’s  apparently 
not  enough  to  call  up  a  picture  of  students  wilting,  pa¬ 
pers  sticking,  somnolence  pervading  in  the  stuffy,  humid 
classroom.  We  want  “facts.” 

The  encouraging  fact  is  that  wherevt;r  they've  made 
the  first  step  they  seem  eager  to  plunge  ahead.  Educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are  realizing  that  their  job  is  not  to 
save  money  (closing  up  shop  entirely  might  save  the 
most!)  but  to  use  money  prudently  to  get  maximum  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

By  now  it’s  not  really  whether  you  can  afford  to  air 
condition.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  afford  not  to, 
and  accept  the  seasonal  and  efficiency  limitations  en¬ 
tailed.  Maybe  one  way  to  impress  boards  of  trustees  is 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  a  typical  classroom  on  one  of 
those  sticky  hot  days!  Of  course  their  deliberations  won’t 
be  so  fruitful,  but  they  will  know  first-hand  the  answer 
to:  Is  it  hot  enough  for  you?  • 
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INVESTIGATE 


ANSWER 

YES, 


They  practically  pay 
for  themselves! 
H  E  V  -  E  -  0  I  L 
BURNERS  fit  any 
boiler  ...  use  in- 


•  Are  you  burning 
more  that  6,000 
gollons  of  light  oil 
or  45  tons  of  cool 
per  year? 

•  Are  there  more  than 
1,500  sq.  ft.  of 
rodiotion  in 

your  building? 


HEV-E-OIL 

BURNERS 


expensive  heavy  oils 
.  .  .  and  cut  main¬ 
tenance  costs!  You 
can  put  your  sav¬ 
ings  into  extra  class¬ 
rooms  and  equip¬ 
ment! 


Engineered  to  utilize  low-cost  No.  4,  5  and  6  oils  with 
higher  heat  content  .  .  .  HEV-E-OIL  BURNERS  are 
available  in  5-150  gph. 


Each  burner  is  a  complete  package,  ready  to  install. 
It  is  factory-assembled,  fully  fire-tested  and  completely 
wired.  Automatic  electronic  controls  are  connected, 
tested  and  mounted  on  the  burner. 


HEV-E-OIL  BURNERS  meet 
all  code  standards;  are 
Underwriters'  Laboratory 
approved  .  .  .  720,000, 
21,000,000  BTU  capacity. 

For  complete  information, 
write  Dept.  F-91.  INVES¬ 
TIGATE  HEV-E-OIL  BURN- 
ERS  today! 


IIVDUSTRIAL 

COMBUSTION 

INC. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE: 

4447  N.  OAKLAND  AVE. 
MILWAUKEE  11,  WIS. 


ECONOMIC 

SCENE 


Schools  in  a  Lender’s  Market 

WiiAT^s  AHEAD  for  school  bonds?  One  thing  seems 
fairly  sure;  interest  rates  will  continue  to  remain 
on  the  high  side. 

The  average  interest  rate  of  school  bond  issues  in 
June  was  3.54  percent.  In  July  it  crept  up  to  3.61.  The 
demand  for  speculative  money  has  eased  somewhat  since 
early  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  launching  several  massive  spending  programs  of 
its  own.  These  additional  expenditures  will  very  likely  run 
the  expected  federal  deficit  for  Fiscal  1962  above  the  cur¬ 
rent  estimates.  The  government  will  also  have  to  go  into 
the  market  and  borrow  large  amounts  of  new  money  in 
the  next  few  months,  which  will  tend  to  keep  all  interest 
rates  high. 

On  the  municipal  level,  the  demand  for  loans  has  also 
been  high.  Most  observers  expect  a  new  all-time  high  this 
year  in  state  and  city  borrowing.  Thus  far,  first  quarter 
bond  elections  for  all  municipals  (water,  sewer,  roads, 
schools,  etc.)  have  hit  $421  million.  The  Investment 
Bankers  Association  expects  April  totals  to  run  about 
$216  million  for  a  four-month  total  of  $637  million  in 
bond  approvals  so  far  this  year.  This  compares  with 
$652  million  for  the  first  four  months  of  last  year.  How¬ 
ever,  all  figures  for  January-April,  1961,  are  still  not  in; 
also,  this  is  an  “off-year”  as  far  as  bond  elections  go. 
And  early  indications  of  upcoming  November  elections 
show  bond  totals  then  to  be  running  about  $600  million 
ahead  of  last  year’s.  In  other  word.v  this  is  a  lender’s — 
not  a  boiTower’s — market  in  which  schools  will  be  op¬ 
erating. 

By  way  of  footnote:  First-quarter  bond  elections  show 
education  heaviest  in  the  market.  Of  the  $421  million 
approved,  $207  million  (in  226  elections)  were  for  school 
issues. 

Construction  Costs 

The  cost  of  building  materials  and  labor  continues  to 
inch  ahead.  Although  some  materials  have  held  the  line 
on  price,  or  have  even  dropped,  others  have  moved  up. 
Glass  products  and  concrete  products  are  looking  restless 
and  roofing  materials  may  start  climbing  by  mid-autumn. 

!  But  most  school  builders  are  looking  at  metals  (including 
I  steel)  for  indications  of  the  future.  According  to  the 
I  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  metal  and  metal  products 
j  account  for  $161  of  every  $1,000  of  school  construction 
i  contracts,  the  largest  bite  of  all.  (Structural  steel  takes 
i  out  about  $29.60  of  the  $161.)  Next  largest  materials 
j  group  is  stone-clay-glass  products.  This  accounts  for  a 
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SCOTCM  BMITC**  IS  A  RC6ISTCRED  TRADEMARK  OF  3M  CO..  ST.  PAUL  t.  MINN. 


Representative  Bond  Issues 


(Sold  from  July  1  to  July  31,  1961) 


Compiled  from  The  Daily  Bond  Buyer 


„  ,  ,  r,-  ■  „  Amt.  tn  Moody 

School  District  or  Colie ee  r.  • 

Millions  Rating 


Ariz:  Maricopa  Mesa  High 


#207 

$1.8 

A 

Cal:  Long  Beach  Unif 

1. 

A 

Stockton  Unif 

2.674 

Aa 

Glendale  Unif 

2. 

A 

Sweetwater  Jr  Col 

1. 

*  Baa 

Del:  Newark  Spec 

1.2 

A 

Ga:  Gwinnett  Co 

1.25 

A 

III:  Western  Ill  U 

(res  halls  rev) 

3. 

NR 

Kans:  Garden  City 

1.425 

*  A 

Mass:  So  Shore  Reg 

1.6 

*  A 

Mich:  Jackson  Union 

4.3 

Aa 

N.J.:  Cinnaminson  Tp 

1.299 

*  Baa 

Washington  Tp 

1.4 

*  Ba 

N.M.:  Lovington  Mun  #1 

1. 

A 

N.Y.:  Hempstead  Un  Fr 

#10 

4.325 

Baa 

Monroe,  Woodbury 

etc  Central  #  1 

1.685 

A 

Huntington  Un  Fr 

#3 

1.511 

A 

Ohio:  Whitehall  City 

1.1 

Baa 

Tex:  U  of  Texas  (Bd  of 

Regents) 

6. 

Aaa 

Palacios  Ind 

1. 

*Baa 

Utah:  Granite 

2.166 

Aa 

Vt:  L’  &  Ag  Col  (dorm 

rev) 

2.37 

NR 

* — provisional  NR — none  assigned 


Net  % 
Interest 


2.9599 

3.4246 

3.3437 

3.3835 

3.8697 

3.4608 

3.7786 


4.2131 

3.4263 

2.954 

3.5398 

3.83 

4.374 

2.5466 


3.65 


3.29 


3.53 

3.75 


3.143097 

3.9399 

2.7558 


3.125 


national  average  of  $138.10  for  every  $1,000  of  con¬ 
struction  costs.  Out  west,  where  wood  is  a  heavy  favorite, 
the  stone-glass-clay  cost  comes  down  to  $119.80.  [For 
more  on  wood,  see  page  56.] 

The  Bureau  also  notes  that  on-site  construction  work¬ 
ers  put  in  eighty-four  man-hours  of  work  per  $1,000  of 
school  construction.  Last  year,  for  example,  public  school 
construction  reached  a  total  of  $2.5  billion,  according  to 
Overview’s  annual  survey  [see  June  Overview].  This 
translates  into  full-time  on-site  employment  for  roughly 
1 1 5,000  workers. 

Total  Expenditures 

Combining  all  educational  exjienditures  for  all  agen¬ 
cies  and  institutions  in  the  United  States  we  would 
probably  come  up  with  a  total  of  $75  billion  per  year. 
(The  U.S.  Army,  for  example,  runs  enough  schools  to 
fill  a  600-page  directory.)  Generally,  less  than  a  third 
of  America’s  educational  effort  is  provided  by  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This  percentage  may 
well  drop  further.  Educators  of  the  future,  with  a  grasp 
of  this  overview,  will  have  to  decide  just  how  much  of 
the  total  effort  the  public  schools  should  carry  and  how 
to  maintain  the  relative  position  of  that  effort  as  all 
education  expands. — Harold  F.  Clark 


SAVE  TIME  and  labor  on  floor  care  with  this  new  spray 
method  using  ‘‘SCOTCH-BRITE"  BRAND  Floor  Maintenance 
Pads.  To  prepare  floor,  sweep  or  dustmop  area  to  be 
cleaned.  With  a  water-wax-detergent  solution  in  a  spray-gun 
or  spray-bottle,  lightly  spray  ahead  of  machine.  "SCOTCH- 
BRITE"  Pad  picks  up  dirt  and  buffs  dry  in  one  operation. 
Your  floors  are  kept  at  a  higher  level  of  appearance  with 
less  strippings. 

"SCOTCH-BRITE”  PADS  work  on  any 
floor  machine.  Won't  splash,  won’t 
rust . . .  can  be  rinsed  in  clean  water, 
dried  quickly  and  reused.  Get  a  free 
demonstration  on  your  floor.  Write: 

3M  Co.,  Dept.  ABW-91, 900  Bush 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


RCa  W  •  PAT  OPP. 

"SCOTCH-BRITE” 

UANO 

FLOOR  MAINTENANCE  PADS 


AMD 
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Traffic  marred  areas? 


Now.. .clean  and  polish  floors  in  one 
operation  with  this  new  3M  System 
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HURLBUT  W.  SMITH  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


Designed  for  800  students,  this  school  consists  of  39  classrooms, 
including  science  rooms,  art  rooms,  home  economics  classrooms 
and  laboratories,  music  rooms  and  shops.  Each  classroom  has  a 
separate  workroom  space.  Also  provided  is  a  library,  adminis¬ 
trative  office,  health  and  guidance  facilities,  two  cafeterias,  a 


large  gymnasium  and  separate  locker  rooms  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  auditorium  seats  830.  Service  areas  include  a  kitchen, 
boiler  room  and  general  storage.  Dimensions:  area— 123,908 
sq.  ft.;  cubage— 1,792,762  cu.  ft.  Architects  and  Engineers: 
Sargent,  Webster,  Crenshaw  &  Folley,  A.I.A.,  Syracuse,  New  York 


Another  new  school  selects . . . 


NEW  CARRIER  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM 
THAT  PROVIDES  8  ADVANTAGES  YET  COSTS  LESS 


This  modern  junior  high  school  provides  another 
excellent  example  of  how  any  new  school  can  enjoy 
a  superior  heating  and  ventilating  system  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  ordinary  unit  ventilators.  And  this 
new  kind  of  system  is  ready  for  immediate  conver¬ 
sion  to  year-round  air  conditioning  with  the  simple 
addition  of  packaged  refrigeration  equipment  in  the 
machine  room. 

In  their  recent  planning  of  new  schools  the  archi¬ 
tects  considered  unit  ventilators  and  several  popular 
central  station  systems.  They  carefully  compared 
the  performance  characteristics,  maintenance  require¬ 
ments,  first  cost  and  operating  cost  of  each  method. 
Their  conclusion:  The  new  Carrier  Reheat  Weather- 
master*  System  provides  the  highest  quality  auto¬ 
matic  heating  and  ventilation  currently  available  to 
schools.  It  is  the  easiest  to  convert  to  complete  year- 
round  air  conditioning.  It  costs  10%  less,  installed, 


than  the  next  best  method.  And  it  costs  less  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  to  maintain  than  other  automatic  systems. 

The  eight  important  advantages  of  the  Reheat 
Weathermaster  System  which  led  to  these  conclu¬ 
sions  are  listed  on  the  opposite  page.  They  are 
unique  because  these  Carrier  units  are  the  only  room 
terminals  which  combine  the  performance  benefits 
of  the  induction  principle  with  either  high  or  low 
velocity  air  distribution  and  the  superiorities  in¬ 
herent  in  all  central  station  systems. 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  school,  it  should  be 
well  worth  your  while  to  look  into  the  Carrier 
Reheat  Weathermaster  System— either  for  heating 
and  ventilation  only,  or  with  an  eye  to  future  air 
conditioning.  The  nearby  Carrier  office  will  be  glad 
to  give  you,  your  architect  and  consulting  engineer 
complete  facts  on  the  system.  Or  write  to  Carrier 
Air  Conditioning  Company,  Syracuse  1,  New  York. 

*Rtt  U  S.  Pat.  OR. 

OVERVIEW 


1  Positive  ventilation  and  air  circulation  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  seasons  for  improved  odor  dilution.  Constant 
air  volume  from  units. 

2  Quieter  operation— no  fans  or  other  moving  equip¬ 
ment  in  classrooms,  with  all  powered  equipment  located 
in  machine  room  for  easy  servicing. 

3  Superior  air  filtering  at  central  station— minimum 
filter  maintenance. 

4  No  costly  wall  openings,  subject  to  rain  and  wind 
leakage,  required  in  classrooms  for  ventilation  air. 

5  No  operation  of  l^ns  required  for  night  and  week-end 
heating,  with  gravity  heating  handling  the  load. 

0  Individual  temperature  control  in  every  room  solves 
zoning  problems;  air  damper  assures  easy  initial  system 
balancing,  requires  no  adjustments  thereafter. 

7  Valuable  classroom  floor  and  wall  space  is  saved  by 
the  compact  units;  cabinet  only  eight  inches  deep. 


LEVEL 


8  Easily  and  economically  converts  to  full-year-round 
air  conditioning  at  any  future  date  with  simple  addition 
of  packaged  water  chilling  machine  in  central  apparatus 
room.  No  revision  of  classroom  units,  controls  or  air 
ducts  required.  Condensate  drains  not  needed.  Nominal 
conversion  cost  about  65c  per  sq.  ft.,  or  less. 


A _ ■_  _  Ai_  _  A _ 1  -  _  -  _ ^1 _ A. _ _ 

offers  these  8  advantages  for  heating  and  ventilating 


Air  Conditioning  Company 
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SEPTEMBER 

29-Oct.  4,  Department  of  Rural  Educa< 
tion.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ex.  tec.: 
Howard  A.  Dawson,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


OCTOBER 

1- 6,  National  Recreation  Congress.  At 
Detroit,  Mich.  Ex.  sec.:  Willard  B. 
Stone,  8  West  Eighth  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 

2— 6,  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse 
Construction.  At  Atlanta,  Ga.  Ex.  tec.: 
Floyd  G.  Parker,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing 

5-6,  American  Council  on  Education.  At 
Washington,  D.  C.  Secretary:  Edmund 
J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

7-1 2,  Assn,  of  School  Business  Officials. 
At  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.: 
Charles  W.  Foster,  1010  Church  St., 
Evanston,  III. 

16-20,  National  Safety  Council.  At  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ex.  sec.:  R.  L.  Forney,  425  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

20-21,  Council  on  Cooperation  in 
Teacher  Education  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  At  Washington, 
D.  C.  Sec.-treas.:  Howard  R.  Boozer, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

26-27,  Educational  Records  Bureau.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  Grace  Turner, 
21  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York  32, 
N.  Y. 


First  in  Choice . . .  First  in  Quaiity  ! 

THE  VIEWLEX  V-500-P 
COMBINATION  35  mm  FILMSTRIP 


NOVEMBER 

5—6,  Assn,  of  Urban  Universities.  At 
Chicago,  III.  Sec.-treas.:  Norman  P. 
Auburn,  The  University  of  Akron, 
Akron  4,  Ohio 

5—9,  Assn,  of  University  Evening  Col¬ 
leges.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Ex.  sec.: 
Edwin  H.  Spengler,  Brooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

5—8,  Adult  Education  Assn,  of  the  U.S.A. 
At  Washington,  D.  C.  Ex.  sec.:  Glenn 
S.  Jensen,  743  No.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  1 1,  III. 

5— 12,  National  Assn,  of  Public  School 
Adult  Educators.  At  Washington, 
D.  C.  Ex.  sec.:  Robert  A.  Luke,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

6- 9,  National  Institutional  Teacher 
Placement  Assn.  At  Boulder,  Colo. 
Ex.  sec.:  James  H.  Bash,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

12—16,  American  Assn,  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  &  State  Universities.  At  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  Ex.  sec.:  Russell  I. 
Thackrey,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

22-25,  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies.  At  Chicago,  III.  Ex.  sec.:  Mer¬ 
rill  F.  Hartshorn,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Here'S  Why- 

SIMPLER  THREADING  —  automatic  take-up. 

BRIGHTER  PICTURES  —  exclusive  light  multi¬ 
plier  optical  system. 

EASIER  BULB  CHANGING  —  new  “pop-up” 
lamp  ejector  makes  changing  quick  and  easy, 

COOLER  OPERATING — reverse  jet-action  con¬ 
tinuous  cooling  .  .  .  extends  lamp  life. 

BUILT-IN  MAGNIFIER  POINTER  —  actually  cn 
larges  any  part  of  projected  image. 

With  5"  f  3.5  Luxtar  lens  $1 14.50 


Other  Viewlex  projectors 
available  from  $50.25  to 
$495.00.  Ask  your  Viewlex 
Audio-Visual  franchised 
dealer  for  a  demonstration, 
or  write  for  catalog. 


NEW!  Multi  Focal  Accessory  Lens 

Infinitely  adjustable  to  6"  focal 
length  produces  full  screen  image  at  any 
distance  without  moving  or  refocusing 
projector.  $49.50 


All  Viewlox  projectors  are  GUARANTEED  FOR  A  LIFETIME. 


11  BROADWAY,  HOLBROOK,  L  i.,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada  —  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  Montreal 


OVERVIEW 
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PROVISO 


VIMCO 


Victory  refrigerators  have  long  been  the  favorite 
in  busy  kitchens  all  over  the  world.  Volume 
feeders  know  that  they  stand  up  well  under 
heavy  duty  demands  while  offering  unusual  ver¬ 
satility.  For  instance,  Victory  refrigerators  fea¬ 
ture  unexcelled  interchangeable  interiors  that 
can  be  changed  or  rearranged  in  minutes  with¬ 
out  tools.  When  pull-out  accessories  are  used, 
you  get  50%  more  useable  space.  Why  not  put 
a  Victory  “kitchen-proved"  refrigerator  to  work 
for  you! 


Photo  #1 — Westbrook  Park  School,  Upper  Darby,  Pa 
Photos  #2.  3.  4— Polk  State  School.  Polk,  Pa. 
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Pi  TSBURGH 

PAINTS  •  GLASS  •  CHEMICALS  •  BRUSHES 


In  this  pleasant  classroom  a  light  value  of  a  warm  color  is  used  to  counteract  the  effect  of  cool  light  from  north  and  east. 


Pittsburgh  COLOR 


provides  color  environment 


This  science  room  has  been  painted  a 
neutral  hue  to  make  color  perception  easier. 


IN  CANADA;  CANADIAN  PITTSBURGH  INDUSTRIES  LIMITED 


Modern  system  of  painting  assures  better  grades 
and  behavior  patterns  for  students  of  all  ages. 

CTducators  In  hundreds  of  schools  have  learned  by  actual 
^  experience  that  Pittsburgh  Color  Dynamics  improves 
work  and  study  habits  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  the 
efficiency  of  teaching  staffs. 

•  This  modern  system  of  painting  helps  you  choose  colors 
accurately  and  easily  for  each  classroom.  It  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  ages  of  pupils  who  use  the  room  and  the 
work  they  do. 

•  When  painted  according  to  CoLOR  DYNAMICS,  each  room, 
corridor  and  stairwell  is  treated  individually.  You  paint 
sunny  effects  into  gloomy  rooms  and  hallways.  You  bring 


*****44*44 / 


Eye  Rest  Green  is  effectively  used  in  this  library  because  it  is  calm  and  restful  and  relieves  eyestrain  of  pupils  at  work. 


DYNAMICS 


that  improves  learning  processes 


cool  relief  into  rooms  that  face  a  bright  sun.  Cold,  cheerless 
rooms  are  transformed  into  cheerful  areas.  Small,  stuffy 
rooms  are  made  to  seem  spacious  and  airy. 

•  By  such  functional  use  of  color  you  can  help  to  lessen 
eyestrain  and  stimulate  concentration.  You  give  pupils 
greater  pride  in  their  surroundings,  which  often  helps  to 
reduce  housekeeping  and  discourage  vandalism. 

•  Why  not  discover  for  yourself  how  Color  Dynamics  can 
give  your  school  a  completely  new  look  that  improves  grades 
and  behavior  patterns  among  your  pupils?  It  costs  no  more 
than  conventional  maintenance  painting. 


Let  us  suggest  a  color  plan 
for  your  school— FREE  I 

•  We'll  be  glad  to  send  an  illustrated  book  contain¬ 
ing  scores  of  helpful  suggestions  on  how  to  use  Color 
Dynamics.  Better  still,  we’ll  submit  a  planned  color 
study  of  your  school,  or  any  part  of  it,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  your  nearest  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company  branch  and  arrange  to  have  a  representative 
see  you  at  your  convenience.  Or  mail  coupon  below. 


Pa  NTS 

PLASTICS  •  FIBER  GLASS 


COMPANY 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Paint  Div.,  Dept  OV-91,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

^  Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  "Color  Dynamics  for  Grade 
Schools,  High  Schools  and  Colleges.” 

□  Please  have  representative  call  for  Color  Dynamics  Survey 
without  obligation  on  our  part. 

Name 

Street 

City 

County  State 


Parlons  Frangais”  Brings  A  Native 


French  Teacher  Into  Your  Classroom 


TTiese  are  scenes  from  “Parlons  Frangais,”  a  tested  and  proven  course 
of  programmed  instruction  in  conversational  French  for  elementary 
school  pupils,  beginning  in  grades  3  or  4  and  continuing  upward.  The 
program  was  developed  by  the  Modem  Language  Project  of  Boston, 

Dr.  Earle  S.  Randall,  Director. 

With  the  help  of  the  classroom  teacher,  “Parlons  Frangais”  teaches 
French  through  two  15  minute  lessons  per  week.  These  lessons  are 
available  on  videotapes  for  educational  television  or  color  film  (8mm 
or  16mm)  for  classroom  presentation.  In  addition,  “Parlons  Frangais” 
offers  an  excellent  series  of  records  for  drill  at  home  or  in  the  classroom. 

The  basic  instruction  in  “Parlons  Frangais”  is  provided  by  Mme 
Anne  Slack,  a  dynamic  and  talented  television  teacher  and  a  native 
of  France.  As  school  opens  this  year  more  than  2,000,000  elementary 
pupils  will  begin  to  assimilate  the  French  language  under  her  tutelage 
and  learn  French  as  it  is  spoken  by  a  native. 

Research  shows  that  team-teaching  with  “Parlons  Frangais”  is 
successful  even  if  the  classroom  teacher  has  no  previous  training  in 
French  —  provided  she  is  enthusiastic  about  the  program  and  uses 
the  supplementary  materials  as  outlined  in  the  Teachers’  Guide.  The 
New  York  Times  has  called  “Parlons  Frangais”  an  “ETV  success 
story.”  Write  for  an  illustrated  brochure  and  demonstration  record. 

Heath  deRochemont  Corporation,  16  Arlington  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts 

"...  in  quest  of  excellence” 


"Un  ballon  rouge,  s’il  vous  plait." 
Basic  dialogue  situations,  filmed  in 
France,  are  used  in  “Parlons  Fran 
Qais"  to  bring  French  life  and  cus 
toms  into  the  classroom  and  let  the 
student  see  and  hear  a  native  speaker 
use  French  in  day  to  day  situations. 
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LATE  NEWS 

For  further  coverage,  see  pages  79S7. 


FEDERAL  AID:  “If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try, 
try,  again,’’  sums  up  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward 
federal  aid  to  education. 

With  only  about  three  weeks  left  of  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  87th  Congress,  House  and  Senate  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  agreed  that  last-minute  efforts  to  push 
through  the  Administration’s  multi-billion  dollar 
bill  wouldn’t  succeed.  They  decided,  instead,  to  try 
for  a  compromise  package  including: 

1.  A  one-year  extension  of  the  $201  million  im¬ 
pacted  areas  bill.  This  program,  which  affects  the 
home  districts  of  319  House  members,  is  a  sure  bet 
and  school-aid  advocates  hope  it  will  furnish  motive 
power  for  the  rest  of  the  package. 

2.  A  limited  program  of  federal  aid  for  school 
construction.  Both  houses  agreed  to  abandon  any  aid 
for  teachers’  salaries. 

3.  A  one-year  renewal  of  a  college  fellowship  loan 
provision  of  the  ndea. 

4.  Construction  loans  and  grants  to  colleges. 

At  press  time,  the  attitude  of  Rep.  James  Delaney, 
(D-N.  Y.),  who  holds  the  key  vote  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  was  still  in  doubt  (see  Close-up 
on  Rep.  Delaney,  page  35), 

*  *  * 

ROCKEFELLER  ACTS:  The  New  York  State 
Legislature  has  been  called  into  special  session  to 
deal  with  “legislation  pertaining  to  the  structure, 
management,  supervision,  and  control’’  of  New  York 
City’s  public  schools.  The  special  session  was  called 
by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  on  the  advice  of  Dr. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  state  commissioner  of  education. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  city’s  board  of 
education  and  superintendent,  John  J.  Theobald, 
have  been  under  fire  for  corruption,  inefficiency,  and 
graft  in  the  system  (see  August  Late  News  page  19). 

Dr.  Allen  had  summoned  the  nine-member  board 
of  education  and  Theobald  to  his  office  and  ordered 
them  to  clear  up  the  situation.  (Two  recent  studies 
— one  in  February,  1959  and  another  in  May,  1960 
— maintained  that  the  board  should  confine  itself  to 
broad  policy  decisions  rather  than  administrative 
details.  The  school  board  has  been  reluctant  to  adopt 
these  recommendations.) 

Following  his  meeting  with  the  school  board.  Dr. 
Allen  sent  them  a  letter  in  which  he  said,  “If  the 
board  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  the  necessary 
action,  it  should  immediately  step  aside.  .  .  .’’  The 
board,  appointed  by  Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  refused 
to  resign. 

Wagner,  who  has  three  major  opponents  running 
against  him  in  the  November  election,  called  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  city  and  state  board  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  bring  about  improvements  in  the  city 


schools.  Gov.  Rockefeller  rejected  this;  instead  he 
issued  the  call  for  the  special  session.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  expected  to  give  the  State  Board  of  Regents 
the  authority  to  supersede  the  city  board  with  an 
interim  board.  The  interim  board  would  set  educa¬ 
tion  policy  until  a  permanent  unit,  selected  under  a 
new  system,  could  take  office. 

*  *  * 

BARGAIN  PRICE:  A  new  pricing  schedule  for 
public  land  could  mean  a  significant  reduction  of 
school  construction  costs  in  18  states.  The  policy, 
announced  by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  per¬ 
mits  state  and  local  governments  and  non-profit 
private  organizations  to  buy  public  lands  for  school 
construction  at  $2.50  an  acre,  with  a  limit  of  640 
acres  within  any  year.  Formerly,  those  seeking 
school  sites  were  required  to  pay  up  to  50  percent 
of  normal  market  price. 

The  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  new  schedule 
will  be  12  western  states,  which  embrace  large  public 
land.  Some  midwest  and  southern  states  with 
smaller  holdings,  will  also  benefit.  Udall  said  those 
seeking  educational  sites  must  agree  to  open  the 
facilities  to  all  Americans  without  discrimination. 
*  *  * 

RETRAINING  THE  JOBLESS  :  The  Senate  Labor 
Committee  has  approved  without  dissent  a  four-year 
program  that  would  provide  training  and  re-training 
for  unemployed  workers  to  ready  them  for  new  jobs. 
Even  the  committee’s  two  most  conservative  Repub¬ 
licans,  Sens.  Goldwater  of  Arizona  and  Tower  of 
Texas,  joined  the  unanimous  vote  to  send  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  Senate  Floor.  The  surprising  lack  of  Re¬ 
publican  opposition  within  the  committee  improves 
chances  for  quick  Senate  approval.  A  similar  bill  has 
also  been  approved  by  the  House  labor  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

The  multi-million  dollar  program  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  help  finance  the  schooling  of 
jobless  workers.  A  program  of  training,  guidance, 
and  counseling  for  youths  was  also  included  in  the 
bill.  The  training  will  be  conducted  at  vocational 
education  schools  and  through  on-the-job  instruc¬ 
tion  under  federal  supervision. 

The  government’s  cost  under  the  bill  would  be 
$90  million  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1,  $165 
million  next  year,  and  $200  million  in  each  of  the 
following  years.  State  governments  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  match  the  federal  outlay  in  the  final  two 
years. 

It  would  pay  weekly  training  allowance  to  jobless 
workers  who  are  heads  of  families  and  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  employed  for  at  least  three  years.  Such 
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allowances  could  not  exceed  state  unemployment 
insurance  payments. 

*  *  * 

LANGUAGE  DROPOUT:  Too  many  students  in 
both  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are  dropping 
out  of  language  study,  according  to  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America.  For  example, 
public  school  enrollments  in  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  show  a  drop  from  about  950,000  in  first-year 
courses  to  470,000  in  course  II,  to  103,000  in  course 
III,  to  21,000  in  course  IV.  Attrition  in  Catholic 
parochial  schools  winnowed  an  initial  88,000  in 
course  I,  to  68,000  in  course  II,  to  16,000  in  course 
III,  to  2,700  in  course  IV.  In  higher  education 
— the  main  source  for  future  foreign  language 
teachers — the  460,000  undergraduates  enrolled  in 
modern  foreign  languages  dropped  off  to  15,500  in 
graduate  schools. 

Acknowledging  that  there  are  population  changes 
in  the  various  schools  and  colleges,  from  course  to 
course  and  from  year  to  year,  George  W.  Stone,  Jr., 
MLA  executive  secretary  says,  “The  number  of  com¬ 
petent  speakers,  however,  w'ho  have  experienced 
long  sequences  of  language  study  seems  miniscule 
for  the  national  needs.” 

>«> 

STICKY  WICKET :  British  school  principals  have 
scheduled  a  one-day  strike  for  Sept.  20  to  protest  a 
government  decision  not  to  grant  a  pay  boost  to 
teachers  this  year.  The  Central  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Schoolmasters  said  the  strike  was 
against  the  “invidious”  attack  on  education  when 
the  government  declared  a  “wage  pause”  to  combat 
inflation. 

*  *  * 

MINIMUM  WAGE:  The  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  may  raise  the  wages  of  student-learners  (persons 
enrolled  in  training  programs  in  accredited  schools 
and  employed  part-time).  Clarence  T.  Lundquist, 
administrator  of  the  Department’s  wage  and  hour 
and  public  contracts  division  has  proposed  raising 
the  subminimum  wage  rates  for  student-learners  to 
not  less  than  $1  an  hour. 

Lundquist  said  that  if  this  proposal  is  made  effec¬ 
tive,  he  would  issue  an  order  to  continue  present 
student-learner  certificates  until  the  date  of  their 
expiration  with  no  change  in  the  wage  rate.  Student- 
learner  regulations  are  made  by  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  after  hearings  and  do  not  require  Congres¬ 
sional  action. 

If  *  * 

DESEGREGATION :  As  schools  open  this  month, 
the  battle  for  desegregation  goes  on  in  the  federal 
courts. 

In  New  York,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
Federal  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman’s  order  that  New 
Rochelle  desegregate  its  predominantly-Negro  Lin¬ 
coln  School.  In  a  2-to-l  decision,  the  majority  com¬ 
mended  Judge  Kaufman’s  plan  for  desegregation  as 
“noteworthy  for  its  moderation.”  The  president  of 


the  New  Rochelle  school  board  said  the  decision 
would  be  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
majority  of  the  New  Rochelle  school  board  members 
maintain  that  the  Lincoln  School  enrollment  is  94 
percent  Negro  simply  because  it  is  in  a  Negro  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  New  Rochelle  has  a  neighborhood 
school  system.  Judge  Kaufman  had  found  that  the 
board  deliberately  gerrymandered  school  districts 
to  keep  the  Lincoln  School  segregated.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  said,  “Race  was  made  the  basis  for  school 
districting  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  producing 
a  substantially  segregated  school.” 

In  another  important  case — this  one  in  Virginia — 
Federal  District  Court  Judge  Oren  R.  Lewis  said 
he  will  not  order  public  schools  reopened  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  maintaining  that  the  Virginia  State 
Supreme  Court  must  decide.  The  judge  has  not  yet 
said  whether  Virginia  and  Prince  Edward  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  aid  private  white  schools  operated  by  the 
Prince  Edward  Foundation.  (Public  schools  were 
closed  in  Prince  Edward  County  in  1959  when  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  decided  to  abandon  pub¬ 
lic  education  rather  than  consider  even  token  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  federal  court  desegregation  order.) 

Meanwhile,  at  least  18  Southern  school  districts 
plan  to  desegregate  for  the  first  time  this  fall,  four 
by  court  order  and  14  through  voluntary  programs, 
according  to  the  Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service.  Here  are  some  highlights: 

•  Delaware:  A  new  school  code  introduced  in  the 
legislature  would  eliminate  all  Negro  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

•  Florida:  Although  large  numbers  of  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  have  applied  for  admission  to  white  schools  in 
several  counties,  only  Dade  County  (Miami)  and 
possibly  Escambia  County  (Pensacola)  are  expected 
to  have  biracial  schools. 

•  Kentucky:  Louisville  public  schools  have  191 
teachers,  including  36  Negroes,  on  biracial  faculties. 
More  teacher  desegregation  is  planned  this  month. 

•  Maryland:  More  than  30  Negro  teachers  and 
principals,  along  with  854  Negro  students,  have  been 
assigned  to  predominantly  white  schools  as  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  completes  it  desegregation  program. 

•  North  Carolina:  As  many  as  150  Negro  students 
are  expected  in  predominantly  white  schools  this 
year,  compared  to  the  80  who  attended  last  year. 

•  Texas:  Negro  students  were  admitted  for  the 
first  time  to  Texas  Technological  College,  second 
largest  state  institution  of  higher  learning. 

*  «  « 

SOUTHERN  REVOLT?:  Teachers  in  Louisiana 
who  are  nea  members  may  be  forced  to  drop  their 
membership.  In  1956,  the  state  legislature  passed  a 
law  which  prohibits  Louisiana  teachers  from  be¬ 
longing  to  groups  advocating  desegregation.  At  the 
NEA  convention  (see  August  Overview,  page  57), 
delegates  adopted  a  resolution  pledging  “continued 
support  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s  decision  on 
desegregation.” 
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According  to  Claiborne  Parish  (county)  school 
superintendent  F.  C.  Haley,  this  resolution  makes  it 
illegal  for  Louisiana  teachers  to  stay  in  the  nea. 
In  addition,  he  maintains  that  any  Louisiana  school 
board  that  continues  withholding  nea  dues  for  any 
of  its  teachers  will  be  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting 
teachers  in  violating  the  law.  Haley’s  solution : 
Southern  teachers  should  form  their  own  association. 

In  Washington,  nea  officials  were  concerned 
about  the  Louisiana  situation  but  withheld  com- 


EUCLID  MUST  GO;  When  leading  math  educa¬ 
tors  from  18  countries  got  together  in  1959  at 
Royaumont,  France,  they  concluded  that  most  of 
the  present-day  elementary  and  secondary  school 
math  curriculum  is  old  hat.  They  agreed,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  Euclid  must  go — and  so  must  all  other 
“dead,  useless,  outmoded  or  unimportant  parts  of 
mathematics.” 

Instead,  the  educators  would  stress  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  grades  the  new  concept  of  the  unity  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  an  understanding  of  its  structure,  using 
techniques  that  have  been  developing  since  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

These  are  among  the  conclusions  outlined  in  a 
report  of  the  conference  just  issued  by  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  The  246- 
page  report.  New  Thinking  in  School  Mathetnatics, 
was  drafted  by  Prof.  Howard  F.  Fehr  of  Columbia 
University,  a  former  president  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

“The  new  language  of  mathematics  which  is  being 
spoken  by  mathematicians  and  scientists  is  applic¬ 
able  to  the  technological  society  we  are  construct¬ 
ing,"  Dr.  Fehr  said.  “Many  of  the  things  which  we 
love  should  be  taken  down  and  put  into  museums  for 
historians.” 

*  *  * 

A  FRIEND  PASSES.  Harry  K.  Eby,  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  school  relations  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
died  August  3  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  60  years 
old.  Mr  Eby  was  a  familiar  figure  at  educational 
meetings  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  close  co¬ 


operation  between  the  public  schools  and  scouting. 

*  *  * 

THE  UNFIT  AMERICANS:  The  President’s 
Council  on  Youth  Fitness  announced  plans  at  a 
Washington,  D.  C.  meeting  to  put  a  pilot  program 
of  daily  exercises  into  schools  in  various  states, 
then  run  comparative  tests  between  the  pilot  schools 
and  those  without  the  exercises. 

Hew  Secretary  Abraham  RibicoflF  explained  that 
the  youth  fitness  drive  is  aimed  at  the  student  who 
does  not  make  the  school  team.  U.  S.  Education 
Commissioner  Sterling  McMurrin  warned,  “We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  kind  of  softness  that  has  made 
inroads  into  our  society.” 

At  an  earlier  press  conference.  President  Kennedy 
urged  “each  school  in  the  United  States  ...  to 
identify  the  physically  under-developed  pupil  and 
work  with  him  to  improve  his  physical  capacity  .  .  . 
to  provide  a  minimum  of  15  minutes  of  vigorous  ac¬ 
tivity  every  day  for  all  of  our  school  students,  boys 
and  girls  alike  .  .  .  [and]  to  use  valid  fitness  tests 
to  determine  pupil  physical  ability  and  evalute  their 
progress.” 

A  week  later,  30  state  physical  education  directors 
met  at  the  hew  Department  and  heard  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy  plead  for  less  talk  and 
more  action  on  physical  fitness.  Success  will  depend 
on  school  support,  the  Attorney  General  said. 

«  «  * 

MR.  SEVEN  MILLION.  On  the  eve  of  its  70th 
anniversary,  the  International  Correspondence 
School,  Scranton,  Pa.  enrolled  its  seven  millionth 
student — Herbert  H.  Eggleston,  an  employee  of 
General  Electric  Co.’s  lamp  equipment  division  in 
Cleveland.  (Another  ics  student  was  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  former  ge  president.)  The  ics  milestone 
was  marked  by  ceremonies  in  Washington,  D,  C. 
attended  by  cabinet  members  and  congressmen. 

Eggleston,  currently  a  ge  machinist,  summed  up 
the  predicament  of  hundreds  of  others  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  :  “Technological  changes  are  coming  so  fast  in 
industry,  that  I  figured  I  better  get  started  now  to 
train  myself  for  a  more  advanced  job.”  Eggleston’s 


XHOM  MNO  MTOEST  RAHS 


KHOOl  MMIMNG  COST  MOa 


BUILDINGS  &  BONDS: 
School  bond  interest  rates 
and  building  cost  index  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  in  June.  Av¬ 
erage  interest  rate  stcxxl  at 
3.61%.  Cost  index  peaked 
138.8  (1947-49-100). 


Soptombor,  1961 
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choice  was  an  ics  course  in  drafting  and  machine 
design. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

COMING  OF  AGE:  The  National  Audio-Visual 
s  '  Association  celebrated  its  21st  birthday  in  Chicago 
■  with  “the  biggest  a-v  show  ever  assembled” — 230 
booths  and  record  attendance.  Key  topic  of  con- 
’  versation  was  the  fate  of  ndea  (delegates  took 
special  note  of  new  provisions  for  materials  centers, 
teaching  machines,  and  programmed  learning  in  the 
new  version). 

John  Forsythe,  general  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  told  dele¬ 
gates  to  keep  their  congressmen  informed  of  the 
good  effects  ndea  has  had  in  their  districts  in  order 
to  insure  continuation  of  the  Act.  Mahlon  H.  Martin, 
a-v  dealer  from  Massilon,  Ohio,  was  elected  new 
NAVA  president. 

*  *  * 

BIBLIOPHILES:  Although  school  libraries  have 
grown  tremendously  in  the  last  15  years,  75  percent 
of  the  nation’s  elementary  schools  still  lack  libraries, 
according  to  John  T.  Eastlick,  of  Denver’s  Public 
Library. 

College  and  university  libraries  are  also  falling 
short  of  their  potential.  Eastlick  indicated.  There 
are  1,450  college  and  university  libraries  in  this 
country,  but  only  135  have  sufficient  resources  and 
personnel  to  obtain  a  high  rating  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  Eastlick  spoke  at  the  18th 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  5,000  librarians  who  attended  that  television 
had  proved  an  asset  to  libraries.  “We  find  that  tele¬ 
vision  programs  send  children  and  young  people  to 
the  library,”  said  Mrs.  Frances  Lander  Spain,  ala 
president  and  coordinator  of  children’s  services  at 
the  New  York  City  Public  Library. 

*  *  * 

TOGETHERNESS:  Two  groups  of  colleges  are 
banding  together  on  cooperative  projects  that  would 
be  difficult  to  tackle  individually. 

One  group  of  12  liberal  arts  colleges  has  formed 
the  Midwest  College  Council.  Its  purpose  is  to  help 
well-qualified  eastern  secondary  school  students 
and  their  parents  become  more  familiar  with  col¬ 
lege  opportunities  in  the  midwest.  The  colleges  are 
four-year,  accredited,  coeducational  institutions 
with  enrollments  of  500  to  1,500.  The  colleges  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  larger  representation  of  students  with 
differing  geographic,  ethnic,  and  social  backgrounds 
will  add  an  important  dimension  to  the  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  their  students.  (Some  of  these  same  col¬ 
leges  are  also  members  of  the  Great  Lakes  College 
Association — a  cooperative  group  working  together 
to  strengthen  their  educational  programs.  See  July, 
Overview,  page  59.) 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  four  colleges  in 
upstate  New  York  and  one  from  nearby  Pennsyl¬ 


vania  which  set  up  the  College  Center  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  in  Corning,  N.  Y.  The  Center  will  publish 
a  joint  calendar  of  events  and  set  up  an  exchange 
program  for  faculty,  students,  and  guest  speakers. 
Other  plans  include: 

•  A  curriculum  study  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  costly,  low-attendance  courses  by  unifying  them 
in  one  college. 

•  Investigation  of  cooperative  etv  and  pro¬ 
grammed  learning. 

•  A  central  library  for  expensive  and  rarely-used 
books. 

•  Centralized  equipment  such  as  computers,  an 
electron  microscope,  and  a  radio  isotope  laboratory. 

•  Group  buying  of  supplies,  insurance,  and  other 
services. 

*  *  * 

POTPOURRI:  At  least  10,500  doctorates  were 
granted  during  the  1960-61  academic  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  9,800  in  1959-60,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  Included  were  about  1,900  doc¬ 
toral  candidates  in  education.  .  .  .  During  the 
1959-60  school  year,  California  public  school  buses 
transported  710,165  pupils  410,775  miles  each  school 
day.  There  was  only  one  pupil  fatality  for  the  year’s 
total  of  almost  75  million  miles.  .  .  .  Nine  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  greater  Boston  area  will 
participate  in  a  joint  research  colloquium  on  the 
philosophy  of  science.  .  .  .  The  Texas  State  Board 
of  Education  has  changed  its  policy  governing 
teacher  preparation.  Educational  course  require¬ 
ments  have  been  reduced  from  24  to  18  semester 
hours  for  secondary  teachers  and  from  42  to  30 
semester  hours  for  elementary  teachers.  Academic 
courses  have  been  correspondingly  increased.  .  .  . 
To  measure  industry’s  dependence  on  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
checked  up  on  the  alumni  of  84  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities..  Of  the  470,882  alumni  who 
could  be  traced,  over  40  percent  were  employed  in 
business  and  industry — more  than  in  education  and 
the  other  professions  combined.  .  .  .  Famed  baseball 
player  Ty  Cobb  left  25  percent  of  his  estate  to  the 
educational  fund  he  established  eight  years  ago  to 
aid  needy  students.  .  .  .  An  international  version 
of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  approved  17-to-3  by  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Economic  and  Social  Council.  .  .  .  Princeton 
University  has  received  a  gift  of  $35  million  from  a 
small  group  of  anonymous  donors  to  be  used  for 
“a  new  and  unparalleled  professional  school”  to  pre¬ 
pare  persons  of  outstanding  talent  for  public  ser¬ 
vice.  .  .  .  Technico,  a  non-profit  foundation,  has 
come  up  with  a  scheme  under  which  U.  S.  companies 
will  “adopt”  and  equip  individual  schools  in  foreign 
countries  with  their  obsolete  machine  tools.  .  .  . 
Less  than  two  voters  out  of  five  have  shown  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  in  school  bond  and  tax  elections  to 
cast  their  ballot  between  1948  and  1960,  according 
to  a  usoE  study. 
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•  • 


Never  before  has  plastic  for  this  purpose 

cost  so  little  or  been  so  strong  as  MARTEST 
Fabricated  in  our  own  new  plant,  WAgTEST 

pleases  your  budget... pulls  down  the  price  of 
durable  plastic  to  the  cost  of-wood. 

You  see  it  used  here  for  the  first  time  in  the 
contoured  seats  and  backs  of  Virco's  #2888 

chair  desk,  the  strongest  desk  of  its  kind  ever  maae.  it  s  teameo  witn  a  neavy  gauge 
steel  frame  and  a  7-ply  hardwood  top  covered  with  Vircolite,  another  tough  plastic. 

MARTEST  has  endured  a  year  of  special  torture  testing— including  weathering,  staining,  stress 
and  over  50,000-cycle  life  testing.  It  has  been  exposed  to  months  of  summer  sun  and  to  ** 
repeated  impact  tests  at  40“  below  zero  without  breaking  or  cracking. 

Scientifically  designed  for  student  comfort,  these  seats  and  backs  are  ribbed  and  rimmed  for 
I  strength.  Our  new  full-color  catalog  provides  specifications  on  Virco's  complete  line  of  school 
®  furniture  for  kindergarten  through  college.  Write  today  to: 


Virco  Mfg.  Corporation,  Department  CC,  Post  Office  Box  44846,  Station  H, 

Los  Angeles,  California.  (Plants  also  in  Arkansas'^nd  Pennsylvania.) 


JFirst  name  in  school  furniture— the  last  word  in  plastics 


Circle  OV-218  cn  reply  card,  last  page 


Harmaii'Kardon  Enters  The 
Sound  Field  Because... 


...the  sound  industry  is  on  the 
thre.shold  of  an  exciting  new  era 
of  growth.  However,  the  ever-ex¬ 
panding  use  of  sound  places  new 
demands  upon  the  operational 
capabilities  of  equipment.  It  calls 
for  new  and  higher  standards  of 
performance.  The  continued  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  industry  should  not  be 
impeded  by  equipment  that  is  the 
result  of  old  habits  and  customs; 
by  equipment  that  simply  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
day  and  does  not  consider  in  toto 
the  soundman’s  point  of  view. 

The  popular  priced  Commander 
Series  is  the  first  of  a  line  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  sound 
products  to  be  introduced  by 
Harman-Kardon.  In  subsequent 
months  additional  lines  will  be 
presented.  This  equipment  is  the 
result  of  a  new  and  refreshing  ap¬ 
proach  to  practical  application  re- 
quirements.  Harman-Kardon 
brings  to  the  sound  field  the  full 
resources  of  a  dynamic,  succe.ssful 
organization,  plus  a  superb  engi¬ 
neering  staff  steeped  in  many 
years  of  experience  in  commercial 
and  industrial  sound.  It  is  no  ac¬ 
cident  that  the  Commander  Series 
is  in  fact  “deluxe”  equipment  at 
a  popular  price.  This  reflects  the 
modern  and  highly  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  that  have  long 
'oeen  used  to  manufacture  equally 
outstanding  values  found  in 
Harman-Kardon  high  fidelity 
products.  They  also  reflect  the 
remarkable  level  of  performance 
demonstrated  by  H-K’s  univer¬ 
sally  acclaimed  Citation  line.  As 
you  can  see,  the  ingredients  of 
quality,  dependability,  and  a 
maintenance  of  high  level  of  per¬ 
formance — so  important  in  sound 
work  —  are  not  new  to  us  at 
Harman-Kardon. 

We  urge  you  to  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  new  Harman-Kardon 
commercial  and  industrial  sound 
equipment.  Talk  it  over  with  our 
rep  or  write  to  us  for  the  full 
story.  You’ll  quickly  discover  why 
the  new  Commander  Series  will 
do  more,  do  it  better,  and  for 
longer. 


A  SOUND  APPROACH  Industrial  Application... 

THE  NEW  COMMANDER  SERIES  BY  HARMAN-KARDON 


Flexible.  Versatile.  Dependable.  That’s  the  new 
Harinan-Kai'don  Commander  Series  of  amplifiers 
and  systems  for  oommercial  and  industrial  sound 
use.  They’re  ruggedly  constructed  for  continuous 
duty.  They  include  deluxe  features  at  popular 
prices.  They’re  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Harman-Kardon — noted  for  the  quality,  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  superb  performance  standards  of  its  high 
fidelity  products,  including  the  highly  acclaimed 
Citation  Kits.  In  short:  the  new  Commander  Se¬ 
ries  is  built  BY  soundmen — kor  soundmen.  Here 
are  some  of  the  exclusive  features  that  make  these 
the  best  instruments  you  can  buy  for  the  price. 
M.\STER  VOLUME  CONTROL:  Enables  total 
amplifier  output  to  be  varied  without  disturbing 
other  control  settings.  MIXER  CONTROL:  Con¬ 
venient  ONE  KNOB  control  permits  fading  and 
blending  of  signal  from  two  channels,  in  any  de¬ 
sired  amount.  (DA-irt,  DA-too)  MULTIPLE  IN¬ 
PUTS:  All  at  the  rear — allow  for  an  unusually 
high  degree  of  installation  and  operational  flex- 
i'  ility.  .\NTI-FEE1)B.\CK  FILTER:  Equalizes 
frequencies  most  sensitive  to  generation  of  feed¬ 
back  “howl”  without  reducing  articulation  —  thus 
achieving  maximum  power  output  under  difficult 
p-oustical  conditions.  (DA-IJ)  25  .AND  70  VOLT 
OUTPUTS:  Provides  two  constant  voltage  sys¬ 
tems — 70  and  the  newer  25  volt  balanced  system — 
for  optimum  flexibility  and  economy  in  speaker  in¬ 
stallation.  LOCK  INC  COVERS:  Unique  feature 
on  units  in  this  price  class — designed  to  prevent 
tampering  or  accidental  change  of  precise  control 
settings.  I’Ll'S:  Magnetic  Cartridge  Input;  Tape 
Recorder  Output;  Independent  Power  Switches; 
and  many  other  deluxe  features. 


The  ronuuandor  Scries  shown  above 
includes  the  following;  Model  I)A-12, 
12  Watt  PA  Amplifier— $75.00  List; 
Model  DA-35,  35  Watt  PA  Amplifier 
—  $119.95  List;  Model  DA-100,  100 
Watt  PA  Amplifier — $187.50  List; 
Model  DPR-7,  Combination  Mixer/ 
Preamplifier  — $75.00  List;  Model 
PT-1,  Phonograph  Top  $37.50  List; 
Model  LC-1  and  Lr-2,  Locking  Panel 
Covers:  Model  I,C-1 — $8.50  List, 
Model  LC-2-$9.00  List. 


For  informative  rntalop  on  romptete 
Commaniler  Serim  irrite  Denk  9/.. 
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Harman-Kardon,  Inc. 
Plainvicw,  N.  Y. 
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Costs  of  Para-Campus 

The  many  “para-campus”  pro¬ 
grams  carried  on  today  by  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  been 
highly  successful  in  extending  higher 
education’s  distribution  of  training 
and  service  to  the  community.  These 
activities  include  extension  courses, 
public  lectures,  radio  and  television 
programs,  agricultural  and  health 
programs,  and  research  projects. 

Last  year,  colleges  and  universities 
spent  more  than  $3.4  billion  on  stu¬ 
dent  instruction,  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  spent  in  1945-46  and  about 
ten  times  1931-32  expenditures.  Per 
student  instructional  costs  have  risen 
from  $270  in  1931-32  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $960  last  year.  Expenditures 
for  para-campus  were  approximately 
$1.4  billion,  compared  to  only  $200,- 


000  in  1931-32. 


Para-campus  activities  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  service  rather  than  instruc¬ 
tional  elements  in  education  because 
they  are  designed  mainly  to  serve  the 
public  [see  “Higher  Education’s  Para- 
Campus,”  June  Overview  for  Walter 
Argow’s  description  of  how’  the  uni¬ 
versity  extends  its  services  through 
its  second,  or  “para,”  campus]. 

Percentage  changes  in  expendi¬ 
tures  for  para-campus  programs, 
compared  to  total  expenditures  for 
higher  education,  that  are  given  in 
this  report  were  obtained  by  dividing 
para-campus  costs  by  total  education 
costs  during  each  two-year  period  be¬ 
tween  1931  and  1958.  (Data  cover¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  are  still  being 
collected  and  evaluated.) 

From  1931  through  1958,  money 


By  W.  Robert  Bokelman  and  Louis 
D'Amico,  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation  at  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
This  report  is  based  on  their  analysis 
of  higher  education  income  and  ex¬ 
penditures  to  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
U.  S.  Office  report. 
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provides  permanent 

WALKING  SAFETY! 

WET  or  DRY 


Stairways  in  all  types  of  public  buildings  —  and  especially 
in  school  and  college  structures  where  foot  traffic  is  heavily 
concentrated  —  can  be  made  permanently  non-slip  by  install¬ 
ing  Norton  ALUNDUM  Stair  Tile. 


For  new  construction,  or  as  part  of  a  modernization  program, 
ALUNDUM  Stair  and  Floor  Tile  provides  walking  safety  and 
maximum  durability  —  proved  by  years  and  years  of  service  in 
school  and  college  buildings  the  country  over.  The  tile  surface 
remains  non-slip  even  when  wet,  cannot  wear  slippery  under 
the  heaviest  kind  of  foot  traffic  and  has  no  grooves  or  corruga¬ 
tions  to  cause  tripping  accidents. 

ALUNDUM  Tile  is  available  in  eight  sizes  and  six  colors  and 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  types  of  tile,  also  with 
terrazzo  and  cement.  Catalog  on  request  —  ask  for  No.  1935-0. 


Illustrated  above  are  nosings  of 
Norton  ALUNDUM  Stair  Tile  in 
Sampson  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 


NORTON  COMPANY 

WORCESTER  6,  MASS. 


NON-SLIP  FLOORS 


ALUNDUM  AGGREGATE  for  Torroxso  end  Ccmtnt  •  ALUNDUM  STAIR  and  FLOOR  TILE 
ALUNDUM  and  CRYSTOLON  Non-tlip  Abrotivot 
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Research  {continued) 


ALL-TIME 
BEST  SELLER 


spent  on  para-campus  programs  in¬ 
creased  from  17.2  to  31.8  percent  of 
the  total  expenditure  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  by  both  public  and  private 
institutions.  This  means  that  colleges 
and  universities  spent  an  average  of 
only  68.2  percent  of  their  total  op¬ 
erating  budgets  on  student  instruc¬ 
tion  in  1957-58,  as  against  82.8  per¬ 
cent  in  1931-32.  However,  this  isn’t 
necessarily  a  harmful  trend;  many 
students  benefit  educationally  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  direct  part  in  para-campus  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  instruction  of  many 
others  is  influenced  by  the  research, 
etc.,  carried  on  as  part  of  those  pro¬ 
grams. 

Breakdowns  of  budget  percentage 
changes  for  some  of  these  para-cam¬ 
pus  programs  show  that  research 
made  the  biggest  gain,  accounting  for 
20  percent  of  the  total  average 
budget  in  1957-58,  against  only  6 
percent  in  1931-32.  On  the  other 
hand,  expenditures  for  various  pub¬ 
lic  services,  such  as  lectures  and  ex¬ 
tension  courses,  dropped  from  slightly 
more  than  6  percent  to  under  5  per¬ 
cent  during  the  28-year  span.  Spend¬ 
ing  for  on-the-job  professional  train¬ 
ing  fluctuated  considerably,  but 
showed  an  overall  increase  of  slightly 
less  than  2  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
most  para-campus  programs  showed 
only  small  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  proportion  of  money  spent  on 
them  (though  the  amount  of  money 
spent  increased  substantially) ,  the 
lion’s  share  was  pumped  into  re¬ 
search.  This  beefing  up  of  research 
began  during  World  War  II  and  has 
continued  in  full  and  growing  force, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  education. 

Para-campus  and  instructional 
costs  vary  considerably  between  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  institutions.  In  public 
colleges  and  universities,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  para-campus  expenditures, 
after  fluctuating  within  a  narrow 
range  during  the  mid-thirties, 
reached  34  percent  of  the  average 
total  budget,  up  11  percent  over 
1931-32.  This  one-to-three  propor¬ 
tion  was  reached  in  1952  and  has  re¬ 
mained  almost  static  ever  since.  As  is 
the  case  throughout  this  study,  re¬ 
search  chalked  up  the  biggest  gain, 

OVERVIEW 


Because 

the  B&L  Standard  Teaching  Microscope 
OUT-PERFORMS  THEM  ALL! 

Only  the  ST  delivers  so  much  real  microscope  at  a 
school  budget  price.  It’s  standard  laboratory  size,  with 
optics  of  laboratory  microscope  quality.  No  toys, 
these.  No  makeshift  procedures  to  unlearn  later.  Stu¬ 
dents  learn  right,  from  the  start,  on  the  most  widely 
accepted  teaching  microscope — proved  by  years  of 
daily  use  in  thousands  of  schools. 


Because 

the  ST  Microscope 
OUTWEARS  THEM  ALL! 

You’ve  never  seen  a  microscope 
that’s  so  truly  student-proof. 
The  slide  floats  on  ball  bearings 
to  assure  lifetime  smooth  focus. 
The  force-proof  clutch  prevents 
damage  to  focusing  assembly 
and  specimens.  That’s  the  way 
it  is  throughout,  to  withstand 
!v  the  hardest  classroom  use.  Life- 

\  time  Bausch  &  Lomb  guarantee 
of  materials  and  workmanship, 
with  prompt  service  through 
™  the  nation-wide  network  of 

qualified  B&L  dealers.  That’s 
why  so  many  educators  agree 
that  these  are  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  microscopes  you  can  buy. 


j  BAUSCH  «  LOMB  INCORPORATED 
I  69521  Bausch  Slrtaf,  Roch«$t*r  2,  N.  Y. 

I  □  I’d  like  a  demonstration  of  ST  Microscopes. 

I  □  Please  send  ST  Brochure  D-1074. 

1  □  Send  Brochure  D-152  on  complete  line  of 
I  “Recommended  Instrumentation  for  Science 

I  Teaching." 
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Address  . 


Made  in  America,  to  the 
world’s  highest  standards. 
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moving  from  7.8  percent  up  to  18.6 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  Again, 
the  initial  impetus  for  research  spend¬ 
ing  came  during  World  War  II  and 
has  grown  steadily.  Public  service  and 
professional  training  jjercentages 
were  virtually  in  equilibrium  by 
1957-58  (7.9  and  7.3  percent  respec¬ 
tively),  while  in  1931-32  spending 
for  public  services  was  nearly  double 
that  of  professional  training. 

It  should  be  noted  that  starting 
with  1935-36,  the  proportion  of  total 
expenditures  allocated  to  the  public 
service  programs  by  public  institu¬ 
tions  was  nearly  13  percent  and  con¬ 
tinued  at  that  level  until  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Expenditures  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  programs,  though 
they  fluctuated  slightly,  reached  their 
peak  in  1953-54,  accounting  for  8.7 
percent  of  total  public  institution 
spending  during  that  period. 

In  private  institutions,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  spending  for  para-campus 
programs  has  varied  considerably 
during  the  period  covered  by  the 
study.  In  1931-32,  private  institu¬ 
tions  spent  10.3  percent  of  their  aver¬ 
age  total  budgets  on  para-campus 
activities,  but  by  1 957-58  it  had  risen 
to  a  whopping  29.3  percent.  During 
that  period,  spending  for  research 
catapulted  from  a  mere  3.5  percent 
to  a  solid  22.3  percent.  Overall,  funds 
allocated  for  research  increased  at  a 
somewhat  faster  rate  in  private  than 
in  public  institutions.  Public  service 
programs  carried  on  by  private  in¬ 
stitutions  remained  puny  in  compari¬ 
son  with  those  of  the  public  colleges 
and  universities.  By  1957-58,  the  per¬ 
centage  had  dropped  from  1.7  to  only 
.8  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Pro¬ 
fessional  training  fared  slightly  bet¬ 
ter,  increasing  from  5.3  to  6.2  per¬ 
cent. 

Since  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  spending  more  than  $32  out  of 
every  $100  on  para-campus  pro¬ 
grams,  it  seems  reasonable  that  these 
expenditures  should  be  counted  sepa¬ 
rately  from  general  education  funds. 
This  would  make  it  easier  to  identify 
costs  related  strictly  to  instruction 
and  to  assemble  detailed  and  unified 
information  as  to  how  colleges  and 
universities  are  providing  services  to 
the  nation  through  their  para-cam¬ 
pus  programs.  O 


Why  it  costs  far  less 
to  buy  Bausch  &  Lomb 


Your  investment  is  protected  for  life!  B&L 
educational  instruments  are  built  to  shrug  off 
the  punishment  of  day-after-day,  year-after¬ 
year  use.  They’re  made  in  America,  to  the 
world’s  highest  standards.  Workmanship 
and  materials  are  guaranteed  for  life.  If  you 
should  ever  need  service,  a  nation-wide  net¬ 
work  of  B&L  dealers  provides  it  promptly 
and  dependably. 

You  save  precious  teaching  time,  too.  This 
Tri-Simplex  Microprojector  lets  you  point 
out  important  details  of  microscope  study  to 
all  students  at  the  same  time.  They  see 
brighter,  clearer  images  than  any  other 
school  projector  can  provide.  They  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  look  for  with  their  own  micro¬ 
scopes.  They  understand  better,  learn  faster. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
TRI-SIMPLEX 
MICROPROJECTOR 
Projects  mounted 
specimens  or  living  or¬ 
ganisms  on  screen  or 
tracing  pad. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard  size  and  op¬ 
eration  with  exclusive 
student-proof  features. 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

of  this  data  brochure  covering  the 
world’s  finest  teaching  tools  for 
the  balanced  science  program. 


I  BAUSCH  *  LOMB  INCORPORATED 
I  68S21  Bausch  Straat,  Rechastar  a 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 
BUNSEN 
SPECTROSCOPE 
Basic  tool  of  chemical 
analysis;  shows  spectra 
of  elements. 


j  Please  send  Brochure  D-152. 


Made  in  America,  to  the 
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How  Imaginative 
Provided 
Air  Conditioning 
To  Fit  A 
School  Budget 


Engineering 


Must  school  air  conditioning  always  be  “too  expensive”? 
Perkins  &  Will,  Chicago  architects  and  engineers, 
didn’t  think  so  last  year  when  they  designed  suburban 
Homewood-Flossmoor  High  School.  Without  exceeding 
the  school  budget,  they  provided  an  air  conditioned 
area  large  enough  for  complete  summer  sessions, 
including  15  classrooms,  the  library  and  all  administrative 
offices.  Actually,  cooling  for  25,000  square  feet  added 
less  than  3^%  to  normal  building  cost  —  less  than  $4 
per  square  foot  of  cooled  area. 


Homewood-Flossmoor  High  School,  Flossmoor,  Illinois.  Air  conditioned  section 
(center)  connects  to  other  school  facilities  by  glass-enclosed  passageways. 

Architects  and  Engineers:  PERKINS  &  WILL,  CHICAGO 

Mechanical  Contractor:  THE  ECONOMY  PLUMBING  AND  HEATING  CO.  OF  CHICAGO. 


How  it  was  done 


Perkins  &  Will  team  of  architects  and 
engineers  works  out  details  of  the 
cooling  system  design  features  and  controls 
for  ihe  Homewood-Flossmoor  school. 

F rom  left  to  right  are  F.  Philip  Brotherton, 
Designer  and  Project  Architect; 

Rudolph  J.  Houkal,  Chief  Mechanical 
Engineer,  and  Edward  C.  Colin, 

Chief  Structural  Engineer. 


Perkins  &  Will  grouped  all  rooms  where  both  heating 
and  cooling  were  desired  into  one  section  of  the  school. 

An  interesting  design  feature  is  the  core  of  15  classrooms, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  rooms.  The  fuel 
savings  realized  from  this  “insulated”  core  help  defray 
the  added  expense  of  cooling  the  entire  summer 
school  section.  The  engineers  concentrated  all 
mechanical  service  equipment  beneath  this  section 
to  eliminate  long  air  conditioning  channels.  Double 
ducts  and  automatic  controls  were  carefully  designed  for 
easy  switchover  to  cooling  and  to  take  full  advantage 
of  tempered  return  air  and  outside  air  during 
spring  and  fall  seasons. 
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To  back  up  the  mechanical  efficiency  it  so  carefully 
designed  into  the  heating,  cooling  and  ventilating 
system,  the  Perkins  &  Will  firm  specified  a 
Powers  system  of  pneumatic  temperature  control, 
including  the  important  dew  point  control  which 
acts  on  the  chilled  water  auxiliary  cooling  used 
in  rooms  exposed  to  the  outside.  This  control 
(see  diagram)  utilizes  a  Powers  Water  Mix 
Valve  on  the  ceiling  panel  chilled  water  supply 
and  a  low  limit  Submaster  Regulator.  The  Powers 
Hygrostat  measures  room  humidity  conditions 
and  resets  the  low  limit  temperature  to  prevent 
condensation  on  panel  surfaces,  yet  allows 
supply  water  temperature  to  be  as  low  as 
possible  for  maximum  cooling. 

Fuel  savings  in  all  zones,  including  those 
not  cooled,  are  maintained  with  Powers  Day- 
Night  zone  controls.  A  7-day  program  clock  on 
the  master  control  panel  in  the  boiler  room 
provides  easy  switching  from  day  cycle  to 
night  cycle.  This  Powers  pneumatic  control  panel 
automatically  provides  a  24-hour-a-day  picture 
of  temperature  levels  in  all  zones. 

Write  for  the  latest  Powers  Catalog  of  efficient, 
economical  pneumatic  controls  for  schools 
and  other  structures. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  COMPANY 

D»T.  961,  SKOKIE  S,  lUINOIS 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  in  US^.  and  Canada 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  THERMOSTATIC  CONTROLS  SINCE  1891 


Homewood-Flossmoor 
Maintenance  Superintendent 
William  C.  Drews  (left), 
takes  readings  from  the 
automatic  Powers  pneumatic 
control  panel. 
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Let  the  Hillyard  ''Maintaineer”''— a  trained  floor  core  specialist— 
prove  to  you  that  the  best  floor  treatments  not  only  give  you 
greater  beauty  and  added  years  of  wear— but  in  the  long  run 
save  you  money!  Write  US. 
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OVERVIEW 


Rep.  James  Delaney 


In  more  than  a  decade  of  struggle 
over  federal  aid,  educators  have 
come  to  know  well  their  influential 
friends  and  foes  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Now  a  new  name  has  been  added 
to  the  long  roster  of  those  who  have 
shaped  this  historic  legislation  for 
good  or  ill — Rep.  James  J.  Delaney, 
a  60-year-old  Queens  County,  New 
York,  Democrat  who  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1944. 

Rep.  Delaney  cast  the  unexpect¬ 
edly  decisive  vote  in  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prevent  members  of  the 
House  from  voting  on  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  $2.5  billion  aid  to  education 
bill,  an  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  the  Administration’s  bill  for  fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  colleges  (see 
From  Washington,  page  38) . 

In  the  closed-door  meeting  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  according  to  re¬ 
ports,  Rep.  Delaney  opposed  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  measures  because  they 
would  provide  funds  for  public  but 
not  parochial  school  salaries.  “We 
are  legislating  discrimination.  All 
children  should  be  treated  alike,” 
is  said  to  have  been  his  statement. 
Politically,  his  position  is  easily 
understood;  his  is  a  heavily  Catholic 
Congressional  district.  In  addition, 
while  his  district  usually  is  “safe” 
for  the  Democratic  nominee,  Delaney 
did  lose  once  and  almost  lost  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  when  his  plurality  was  less 
than  200  votes. 

Rep.  Delaney  himself  attended  the 
public  schools  in  Queens,  one  of  New 
York  City’s  five  boroughs.  After  grad¬ 
uation  from  St.  John’s  University,  he 
practiced  law  and  served  as  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  Queens  County 
for  nine  years.  His  son  Patrick,  now 
a  student  at  Providence  College, 
Rhode  Island,  was  graduated  from 
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LaSalle  Academy  on  Long  Island,  a 
military  school. 

The  job  of  the  Rules  Committee 
is  to  schedule  committee-approved 
bills  for  consideration  by  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives.  However, 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
frequently  use  their  strategic  position 
to  reshape  another  Congressman’s 
legislation  nearer  their  own  wishes, 
pigeonholing  the  measure  if  their  de¬ 
mands  are  not  met. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Rep. 
Delaney  has  used  his  committee  vote 
to  affect  the  content  of  a  bill  rather 
than  merely  its  date  for  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  In  1958,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  he  was  chagrined  because  the 
proposed  Food  Additives  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act,  as  approved  by  the  House 
Commerce  Conunittee,  did  not  in¬ 
clude  a  flat  ban  on  carcinogens,  a 
provision  he  had  unsuccessfully  spon¬ 
sored  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Rep.  Delaney  had  long  been 
alarmed  by  the  growing  use  of  chem¬ 
icals  by  the  food  and  cosmetic  in¬ 
dustries.  From  1948  through  1951  he 
chaired  a  special  House  committee 
that  investigated  this  subject.  State 
and  federal  agricultural  and  health 
officials  were  dismayed  to  hear  wit- 


The  vote  that  pigeonholed  federal  aid.  \ 
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Bassick  nylon  glides 
can’t  stain,  even  in  the  rain 


No  matter  how  damp  the  climate  is, 
Bassick  nylon-based  furniture  glides 
can’t  rust... can’t  corrode... can’t  stain 
floors  or  the  lightest  colored  fabrics. 

They  slide  more  easily,  too,  because 
of  the  friction-free,  easy-sliding  prop¬ 
erties  of  nylon. 

Nylon  glides  are  just  one  of  the  many 
glides  in  the  Bassick  family.  All  Bassick 
glides  are  good  for  killing  clatter,  stop¬ 
ping  noise,  making  classrooms  quieter, 
making  furniture  easier  to  move  for 
teacher  and  students  alike.  Try  them  in 
your  schooL 

4 

'The  Bassick  Company, 

Bridgeport  5,  Conn. 

In  Canada:  Belleville,  Ont 
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100  lessons  in  less  than  a  minute  with 

DITTO'  WORKBOOKS 
AND  DUPLICATORS 


DITTO  Workbooks  contain  pre-printed  masters  of  daily 
lessons.  To  use,  you  simply  tear  the  perforated  lesson- 
master  out  of  the  workbook  and  snap  it  into  your  DITTO 
Brand  Spirit  Duplicator.  In  less  than  a  minute,  you  have 
100  easy-to-read  lessons  ready  to  pass  out  to  your  class. 
60  workbooks  offered  by  DITTO  cover  many  subjects, 
practically  every  class.  All  are  edited  by  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  educators  to  make  learning  more  interesting,  more 
complete.  Where  needed ,  workbooks  include  answer  sheets. 


Any  lesson  you  can  type,  write,  or  draw  on  a  DITTO  Brand 
Master  can  be  made  into  individual  lesson  sheets  for  every 
student— in  less  than  a  minute— with  a  DITTO  Brand  Dupli¬ 
cator.  You  can  turn  out  lessons  in  up  to  five  colors ;  duplicate 
on  3  X  5-inch  to  9  x  14-inch  sheets,  lightweight  to  card  stock. 
You  can  produce  hundreds  of  items  that  make  teaching 
easier,  learning  faster. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  workbook  samples,  more  infor¬ 
mation.  Find  out  how  DITTO  can  save  time  for  you. 


60  DITTO 
WORKBOOKS  COVER 
MANY  SUBJECTS 


Word  Study;  9  books,  from  early  reading  readiness  to  grade  one. 
Social  Studies:  3  books  starting  with  early  grades.  Nature  Studies: 
3  books;  birds,  animals,  stream  and  forest;  grades  two— four.  Health 
and  Safety:  for  primary  grades.  Phonics:  A  series  of  directed  study 
lessons.  Language:  14  books  of  learning  language,  for  grades  two- 
eight.  Arithmetic:  for  beginners,  and  through  grade  eight.  Science: 
Simple  experiments  for  use  at  school  or  home;  middle  grades.  Art: 
To  improve  graphic  vocabulary;  for  early  primary  grades. 


o 

Ditto  6800  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 

Without  obligation,  please: 

□  Send  samples  and  catalog  of  DITTO  Workbooks. 

□  Send  free  guide— "Teacher,  Advisor,  or  Principal— Ditto  Products 
Help  You  Do  A  Better  Job." 

□  Arrange  a  demonstration  in  my  school. 

Name _ 

School _ 


School  Address. 
City _ 


.Zone  or  County. 


.State. 


DITTO  m4  Q  art  rHiitotae  trxta  marks  lU.S.  and  (oraiinl  al  Ditto,  Incorporalsd 
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Why 

Every  School 

needs  the 


Airkem 

Program 


for 


Environmental 

Health! 


Everybody  benefits!  Children  “do  bet¬ 
ter  in  school.”  Illness  drops,  attendance 
climbs.  Teachers,  parents  and  visitors 
notice  a  big  difference  when  you  put  the 
Airkem  program  to  work  and  bring  a 
clean,  odorless,  agreeable  and  healthful 
new  “climate”  into  the  school. 

The  Airkem  program  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  It  thoroughly  cleans  all 
surfaces.  It  kills  germs  and  other  micro¬ 
organisms.  It  kills  insects.  It  kills  odors  by 
counteracting  them.  And  it  gives  an  air- 
freshened  effect  without  adding  obnoxious 
perfumes  or  chemical  smells.  It  is  the  only 
complete  program  of  basic  sanitation 
maintenance. 

There’s  no  mystery  about  it!  All  you  do 
is  make  sure  the  proper  Airkem  product 
is  used  in  its  proper  place  in  the  school. 
Procedures  are  simple— and  they  actually 
save  money  and  time  by  combining  sev¬ 
eral  housekeeping  jobs  in  one,  freeing  your 
maintenance  staff  for  other  work.  Inquire! 


See  opposite  column  for 
one  specific  Airkem  benefit 


o, 

airkem 


AIRKEM 
For  a  Healthier 
Environment  through 
Modern  Chemistry 


I  Close-ups  {continued) 

I  ness  after  witness  advocate  a  com-  i 
'  plete  ban  on  agricultural  ‘pesticides, 
i  abandonment  of  water  fluoridation,  , 

I  and  chemical-free  food  processing. 

I  Professionals  in  this  field  had  to 
j  convince  Congressmen  that  the  law 
should  regulate  but  not  prohibit 
chemicals  in  food,  which  are  used 
primarily  for  technological  or  eco-  j 
nomic  reasons.  They  pointed  out  that 
many  substances,  like  common  table 
salt,  are  jxiisonous  if  taken  in  massive  : 

,  doses  but  are  beneficial  in  smaller  ^ 
quantities.  I 

One  Congressman  who  remained 
unconvinced  was  Rep.  Delaney,  who 
strongly  opposed  addition  of  minute  i 
quantities  of  sodium  fluoride,  a  poi¬ 
son,  to  public  water  supplies  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  tooth  decay  ^ 
among  youngsters.  He  tried  to  per-  | 
suade  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
insert  in  the  additives  bill  a  pro¬ 
vision  banning  from  foods  and  cos¬ 
metics  any  substance  suspected  of 
causing  cancer,  regardless  of  the 
amount  added.  Exfjerts  opposed  his 
motion  because  a  number  of  familiar 
foods  naturally  contain  known  or  sus¬ 
pected  carcinogens,  although  in 
quantities  proved  by  scientists  to  be 
harmless. 

Because  the  Food  Additives 
Amendments  did  not  contain  the 
Delaney  Amendment,  the  Queens 
Congressmen  blocked  passage  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  bill  lan¬ 
guished  until  the  end  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  session  in  1958,  when  hew 
Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flemming  capitu¬ 
lated.  Flemming,  of  course,  had  his 
revenge  when  he  applied  the  illogical 
reasoning  of  the  Delaney  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  1959  cranberry  crop.  In 
the  resulting  uproar,  it  was  easy  to 
get  the  Delaney  Amendment  modi¬ 
fied  to  protect  consumers  without 
tying  the  hands  of  scientists. 

But  square-jawed  Jim  Delaney  re¬ 
mains  stubbornly  convinced  he 
fought  forthrightly  against  cancer- 
causing  manufacturers,  a  menace 
he  detected  virtually  single-handedly. 
Today  he  is  equally  resolute  that  he 
did  right  to  use  his  Rules  Committee 
seat  to  deny  fellow  Congressmen 
their  chance  to  vote  either  for  or 
against  federal  aid  to  education.  • 
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for  Honlth 

Hazards  in 

Kitchen 


or  Cafeteria! 


Foods  and  utensils  are  not  the  only  sources 
of  kitchen  contamination.  Every  surface, 
every  wall  and  floor,  every  garbage  can, 
every  food-storage  and  food-serving  area 
must  be  kept  free  from  health-hazards. 
How? 

Two  Airkem  products  provide  special  safe¬ 
guards  for  all  these  danger  spots.  One  of 
them,  Airkem  A-3,  searches  out  dirt  and 
grime  and  dissolves  them,  leaves  surfaces 
spotlessly  clean.  At  the  same  time  it  disin¬ 
fects  everything  it  touches.  It  counteracts 
odors,  too,  without  adding  a  heavy  per¬ 
fume  or  chemical  smell  —  and  creates  an 
air-freshened  effect.  The  other  Airkem 
product,  an  odor-controlled  non-toxic  in¬ 
secticide,  actually  brings  insects  out  of  the 
crannies  where  they  hide  and  breed,  and 
kills  them  in  the  open,  where  they  can  be 
seen  and  quickly  removed. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  an  unsafe 
kitchen,  pantry,  cafeteria,  soda  fountain  or 
sandwich  bar.  Daily  use  of  these  two 
Airkem  products  adds  nothing  to  the  work- 
burden,  nothing  to  the  cost.  They  merely 
replace  products  currently  required.  Ask 
your  nearby  Airkem  representative! 


FREE! 

1 6  oz.  can  Airkem  odor-con¬ 
trolled  non-toxic  insecti¬ 
cide.  (Regular  $2.05  value.) 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 


John  Hulse,  Airfcom,  Inc.  Dept.  0-9 
241  East  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Send  bulletin  "Airkem  Procedure  for 
Kitchen  and  Cafeteria  Maintenance"  and 
FREE  16  oz.  can  Airkem  Insecticide  to 


Title 

City 

Zone  State 

September,  1961 
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From  Washington 


School  Aid  and 
Impacted  Politics 


added  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  had  been  expected  to  sat¬ 
isfy  parochial  school  supporters  on 
the  Rules  Committee.  One,  how¬ 
ever,  Rep.  James  J.  Delaney  (D- 
N.Y.),  objected  that  the  teachers 
salaries  provision  of  the  general  aid 
bill  was  unfair  to  the  thousands  of 
parochial  school  children  in  his 
Queens  County  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  (see  Close-ups,  page  35).  His 
was  the  key  vote  against  all  three 
bills. 

The  Administration  was  undaun¬ 
ted.  President  Kennedy  calmly  told 
a  press  conference  the  day  after  the 
Rules  Committee  met  “that  there 
are  procedures  available  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  adopt  this  bill 
in  spite  of  the  action  of  yesterday 
before  the  session  ends.”  Time  was 
clearly  on  the  President’s  side.  He 
had  always  wanted  Congress  to  pass 
his  defense  appropriations  and  for¬ 
eign  aid  bills  before  taking  up  school 
legislation.  This  would  now  perforce 
be  the  order  of  business.  And  as  the 
re-op)ening  of  school  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  pressure  would  mount 
from  the  3,800  districts  desperately 
depending  on  continuation  of  im- 
pacted-areas  funds. 

“President  Kennedy  and  Congres¬ 
sional  leaders  of  his  party  are  ob¬ 
viously  seeking  to  use  this  popular 
program  to  blackjack  members  of 
Congress  into  voting  for  the  general 
education  bill,”  twelve  Republican 
Congressmen  charged  in  a  letter  to 
Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D- 
N.Y.),  chairman  of  the  House  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  Labor  Committee.  Other 
Republicans  drew  up  a  bill  calling 
for  a  simple  extension  of  P.L.’s  815 
and  874.  But  there  was  to  be  no  re¬ 
treat,  no  acceptance  of  a  bill  aiding 
only  the  impacted  areas,  the  strate¬ 
gists  continued  to  insist. 

Mindful  of  White  House  tradi¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  state 

OVERVIEW 


WHEN  THE  keen  young  politi¬ 
cians  around  the  President 
started  thinking  about  education  late 
last  year,  it  was  obvious  that  they 
lacked  the  votes  to  enact  their  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives.  In  June  1960,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  school  construc¬ 
tion  bill  had  been  passed  by  the 
House,  206-189,  only  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  the  Rules  Committee.  But 
now,  after  the  Presidential  election, 
there  were  some  twenty  fewer  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  the  House  to  support  the 
Administration’s  proposals. 

The  arithmetic  was  melancholy 
until  someone  had  a  truly  brilliant 
idea.  The  major  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Laws  815  and  874  (which  pro¬ 
vide  construction  and  operating 
funds  to  school  districts  burdened 
with  major  federal  installations) 
were  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
June  1961.  Why  not  include  exten¬ 
sion  of  impacted-areas  aid  in  the 
Administration’s  general  aid-to-ed- 
ucation  bill?  That  should  give  the 
measure  more  than  enough  support 
to  assure  passage. 

This  master  stroke  of  strategy  ap¬ 
peared  to  founder  when  the  House 
Rules  Committee  pigeonholed  the 
President’s  entire  education  pro¬ 
gram  by  an  unexpected  8-7  vote. 
Three  bills  were  lost:  the  Admini¬ 
stration’s  proposal  for  grants  to  the 
states  for  school  construction  and 
teachers  salaries,  which  included 
continuation  of  P.L.’s  815  and  874; 
the  President’s  bill  providing  grants 
to  colleges  for  classroom  construc¬ 
tion;  and  the  bill  extending  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act,  ear¬ 
lier  amended  by  the  House  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  Committee  to  in¬ 
clude  loans  to  private  schools  for 
construction  of  classrooms  for  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  physical  fitness. 

The  private  school  amendments 


Counter  Model 
olio  aveiliblo 


POPCORN- 

80  PROFIT 

from  a  IOC  Sale 


No  other  snack  food  is  as 
POP-uIar. 

No  other  school  concession 
produces  as  much  PROFIT 
as  POPCORN. 

This  C  r  e  t  o  r  s  Anniversary 
Model  is  especially  designed 
for  schools.  It  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  students  to  produce 
maximum  profits  on  a  small 
investment. 

The  C  r  e  t  o  r  s  Anniversary 
Model  features  the  exclusive 
CORN-ditioner  —  filters  hot 
air  through  the  popped  Corn 
to  keep  it  fresh,  crisp  and 
tasty. 


Delayed  payment  plan  available 


Our  75th  Anniversary 


•’i  \ 


my  grandfather  makes  the  best  play¬ 
ground  equipment  in  the  whole  world 
because  he  loves  little  people  like  me! 

he  makes  slides  and  swings  and  see-saws  and  all  kinds 
of  things,  they’re  real  strong  and  they’re  very  safe. 
If  you’re  going  to  buy  playground  things  you  better 
talk  to  my  grandfather  first,  ihis  name  is  mr.  burke.” 


Extra  Heavy  Duty  Merry-Go  Round -4*  2" 
o.d.  galvani2ed  steel  pipe  support  plus 
finest  select  hardwood  make  this  a  life¬ 
time  service  unit. 


Rugged  Heavy  Duty  Swing-triangular  end 
pipes  plus  center  pipe  supports. 


Kiddie  Glider  and  Hobby  Horse  Swing 
self-propelled  with  maximum  safety  Can 
be  assembled  with  various  swing  units. 


Regulation  Offset  Basketball  Backstop 
Safest  design  in  outdoor  backstops  Sup 
port  pipes  set  back  2V2'  from  play  area 
6  apart. 


Climb-A'Round -diversified  play  for  2b  to 
85  children,  depending  on  size  of  unit. 


Unique  Space  Saver  Slide  Features  bright 
weather  proof  colors  over  galvanized  iron 
and  a  stainless  steel  bedway. 


Mail  Request  To: 

At  No  Cost  Please  send  me  your  complete  playground 
planning  and  specification  file.  Sec.  G 

J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY 

Name;  _  .  _  . 

P.  0.  Box  986  Dept  126  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey 

OR 

P.  0.  Bo«  549  Dept  126  Fond  cfu  Lac  Wisconsin 

Street; 

City;  State: 

September,  1961 
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Washington  (continued) 


flatly  that  he  would  veto  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  aid  for  the  impacted  areas 
alone  (a  President  rarely  makes  such 
predictions  publicly) .  But  hew  Sec¬ 
retary  Abraham  A.  RibicofT  promptly 
informed  all  callers  that,  if  Congress 
should  pass  such  a  bill,  his  “personal 
inclination”  would  be  to  recommend 
a  Presidential  veto. 

As  Congressmen  thought  about  the 
prospect  of  ending  the  session  with¬ 
out  any  affirmative  vote  on  educa¬ 
tion,  most  grew  uneasy.  By  killing 
all  three  bills,  the  Rules  Committee 
had  alienated  all  but  the  diehard 
opponents  of  any  form  of  federal 
aid  to  education.  Now  everyone  was 
angry  at  Congress — the  college  pres¬ 
idents  and  alumni,  the  schools  and 
colleges  counting  on  a  bigger  and 
better  ndea,  the  friends  of  federal 
grants  for  school  coiistruction  and 
teachers  salaries,  and  the  parochial 
school  supjxjrters  who  were  willing 
to  back  the  House  Education  Com¬ 
mittee’s  compromise  loan  provision. 

And  about  fifty  school  superin¬ 
tendents  from  half  as  many  states 
were  patrolling  the  Capitol,  button¬ 
holing  their  Congressmen  to  explain 
vehemently  the  impact  on  their  bud¬ 
gets  of  a  lapse  in  payments  under 
P.L.’s  815  and  874.  (A  bill  con¬ 
tinuing  just  these  two  laws  would 
whiz  through  Congress  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  would  veto  it  with  a  fine  show 
of  indignation  at  Congress’  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  special  rather  than  the 
general  public  interest.  At  any  rate, 
that  was  the  plan.) 

The  Rules  Committee  could  be  by¬ 
passed  through  some  such  intricate 
parliamentary  maneuver  as  Calendar 
Wednesday,  suspension  of  the  rules, 
or  even,  if  ultimately  necessary,  a 
discharge  petition.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  to  do  but  pass  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  proposals,  skirting  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  racial  issues  as  best  pos¬ 
sible,  or  else  adjourn  without  casting 
an  affirmative  vote  on  education. 

This  was  precisely  the  dilemma 
foreseen  many  months  ago  by  the 
young  men  in  the  White  House. 
Their  basic  strategy  in  favor  of  “one 
big  bill”  thus  determined  the  fate 
of  federal  aid  in  the  Eighty-Seventh 
‘  Congress. — Theodor  Sc  hug  hat 

OVERVIEW 


closed  circuit  TV  products  for  more 
effective  TV  instruction  in  the  classroom 


When  television  first  made  its  debut  in  the  classroom,  Blonder-Tongue  products  —  its 
closed  circuit  TV  cameras,  TV  monitors  and  master  system  products  —  played  a  major 
role.  Today,  with  the  use  of  television  as  a  teaching  medium  growing  more  important 
Blonder-Tongue  has  concentrated  in  developing  products  —  to  extend  the  range  of  TV 
instruction  and  make  it  an  even  more  effective  teaching  tool.  These  are  the  latest. 
BLONDER-TONGUE  PORTA  STUDIO-MODEL  ST-1  A  mobile  television  console,  easily  operated 
by  one  man.  It’s  actually  a  TV  studio  in  itself.  It  is  the  ultimate  for  origrinating  effective 
TV  programs  within  the  school.  Completely  portable  (wheels  easily  from  room  to  room), 
it  provides  studio  quality  performance  and  requires  no  special  training  to  operate.  The 
Porta-Studio  is  capable  of  providing  top  quality  TV  pictures  and  sound.  It  can  be  plugged 
into  any  outlet  in  a  properly  designed  master  TV  system.  Two-camera  Porta-Studios  (one 
camera  remote-controlled)  are  also  available. 

BLONDER-TONGUE  LOCK-JAX  SYSTEM  maket  any  clatt-oom  a  TV 
$ttulio!  Educators  need  no  lonser  be  concerned  with  obsolescence  when 
investing  in  an  ETV  system.  For  Lock-Jax  —  a  versatile  video /RF 
distribution  system  will  Erow  with  the  schools’  needs  for  educational  TV. 

*  A  unique  tumbler-lock  equipped  cover  prevents  vandalism  and  damaEe. 

Lock-Jax  permits  complete  flexibility  in  ETV  systems  —  any  classroom 
can  be  used  as  an  outlet  for  TV  receivers  or  video  monitors:  any 
classroom  or  lab  can  be  used  as  a  studio  to  oriEinate  closed  circuit  TV 
prosrams;  an  amplifier  can  be  added  to  the  system  from  any  room; 
remote  control  sisnals  can  be  conducted  throush  the  system. 

PROJECTION  VIDEO  MONITOR  —  MODEL  PVM  ProjecU  a  larse  hish 
’  quality  TV  picture  onto  a  screen  4%  feet  by  6  feet.  (Optics  for  6'  x  8' 

or  9'  X  12'  pictures  available  on  special  order).  Ideal  for  viewinE  by  larEe 
Eroups  such  as  in  auditoriums,  laboratories  or  larEe  classrooms.  The 
PVM  will  provide  excellent  TV  reception  from  a  closed  circuit  TV 
j  camera  such  as  the  Blonder-Tongue  TTVC-1  or  off-the-air  using  a  tuner 
I  %  such  as  the  B-T  CC-27. 

y  BLONDER-TONGUE  FILM  16mm  CHAIN  —  MODEL  FC-1  The  film  chain 
converts  16mm  film  into  video  signals  which  can  be  received  on  TV 
*'  '  receivers  throughout  the  school.  It  includes  a  16mm  projector,  TTVC 

camera  and  all  necessary  lenses,  mountings  and  controls.  The  Film  Chain 
is  available  with  various  modifications  to  extend  its  application. 

«  • 

.  ,  If  you  are  ready  to  include  educational  TV  in  your  school,  or  would 

r  '■  like  to  upgrade  an  existing  system,  contact  us  today.  Our  applica- 

tions  engineering  department  will  design  a  system  tailor-made  for 
your  school.  This  is  a  free  service.  Approved  Blonder-Tongue  in- 
9  8tallers  are  located  in  every  section  of  the  country. 


yngineartd  and  manufactured  by 


BLONDERV-TONGUE 


9  Ailing  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Div.:  Benco  Television  Assoc.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Export;  Morhan  Export  (3orp.,  N.  Y.  13,  N.  Y. 
home  TV  accessories  •  UHF  converters  •  master  TV  systems  •  closed  circuit  TV  systems 
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ENGINEERED  FOR 
AUDIO-VISUAL  USE 


•  rugged  screen 
frame 

•  designed  for 
long  service  life 

•  heavy  duty 
construction 


WRITE  FOR  AUDIO-VISUAL  GUIDE 
^  TO  BETTER  PROJECTION 


The  field  of  audio-visual  education  is  an  ever-expanding 
one.  Each  day  brings  some  new  advance  in  projection 
equipment.  And  RADIANT  Projection  Screens  have  kept 
pace  with  this  advance.  That’s  why  instructors,  audio¬ 
visual  directors  and  program  training  coordinators  spec¬ 
ify  RADIANT  Approved  Quality  Projection  Screens. 
They've  learned  that  RADIANT’S  extensive  line  of  wall 
and  tripod  model  screens  can  accommodate  every  projec¬ 
tion  requirement. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  reasons  why  RADIANT 
Projection  Screens  are  the  overwhelming  choice  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men  .  .  .  and  why  more  than  5  million 
RADIANT  Screens  are  in  use  right  now. 


Based  on  our  experience  os  the  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  of  projection  screens  we  have  published  a 
comprehensive  40  page  reference  book  that  covers 
every  phase  of  projection  in  depth.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


rIdTanT  manufacturing  CORP.  •  8220  North  Austin  Avenue,  Morton  Grove,  III. 
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I  ORGANIZATION 


I  YOUR  POSITION. 


I  ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


m  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

World's  Leading  Specialists  in  Fine  Screens 

8220  NORTH  AUSTIN  AVENUE  •  MORTON  GROVE,  ILLINOIS 
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NEW  SINGER 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR  OLD! 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  TRADE-IN  ALLOWANCES . . . 

toward  any  of  these  new  machine  heads  and  desks. 

Now’s  the  time  to  trade  in  used  classroom  equipment  for  new,  modern 
machines  and  desks,  made  in  America  by  American  craftsmen.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  put  new  enthusiasm  into  sewing  classes.  (And  that’s  good 
for  teacher’s  morale!) 

SPECIAL  FOR  TEACHERS!  Get  a  SLANT-0-MATlC 

machine  of  your  own!  Exceedingly  generous  discounts  offered  by 
SINGER  for  sewing  teachers  only!  Use  coupon  below. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Littsd  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  *A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MFG.  CO. 


#430  drop-leaf  3-way  sewing-  #431  efficiency  sewing-study  #419  sewing-cutting  table  for  #401  Durable  machine  cabi- 
study-cutting  desk.  desk  with  Formica  plastic  top.  two  or  four,  with  extensions,  net  with  four  drawers. 

Individual  tote  trays  fit  11430,  #431  desks,  and  #419  tables.  Special  sewing-comfort  chairs  in  blonde  or  walnut. 


SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

Education  Department 
149  Broadway 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

I'm  interested  in 

□  appraisal  of  present  equipment  for  trade-in; 

□  cleaning  and  servicing  of  present  equipment; 

□  "just-for-sewing-teachers"  discount  on  persoml 
machine. 


NAME _ 

SCHOOL _ 

STREET  ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 

COUNTY _ STATE. 
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SLANT-O-MATIC*  Machine  #401... finest  automatic 
zigzag  machine  ever  built.  Best  suited  to  classroom 
use.  Easiest  to  operate  . . .  time-saving  and  decorative 
zigzag  stitches  are  built-in  .  .  .  flip  up  stitch  chart. 


select  stitch,  “tune”  the  dial  .  .  .  and  sew!  Zigzag 
mechanism  disengages  for  flawless  straight  stitching. 
Drop-in  front  bobbin,  fixed  bobbin  case — as  in  all 
Slant-Needle  Series  machines. 


SLANT-O-MATIC  SPECIAL  Machine  #403 .. .  gear- 
motor  drive  for  straight  and  automatic  decorative 
zigzag  stitching  with  FASHION*  Discs.  Exclusive 
SINGER  slant-needle  offers  the  operator  better  vision. 


SINGER*  Slant-Needle  Deluxe  Machine  #404  . . . 
finest  straight-stitching  machine  built!  Gear-motor 
drive  for  no-stall  stitching  on  any  type  of  fabric. 
Lever  raises  throat  plate  for  darning  and  embroidering. 
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Here  is  the  most  teachable  typewriter  ever  made  . . . 
the  new  Compact  200  by  Smith-Corona.  It  is  compact 
in  appearance  and  in  fact . . .  and  sensibly  priced  at 
about  what  you’d  expect  to  pay  for  a  manual. 

The  Compact  is  a  full-featured  electric  office  type¬ 
writer,  yet  it  takes  up  no  more  space  than  a  manual. 
Here  in  one  compact  package  you  get  a  teaching  tool 
with  a  full-sized  electric  keyboard  ...  full-sized  car¬ 
riage  with  automatic  return  .  .  .  automatic  repeats. 
There  are  no  dual-purpose  keys  or  hidden  controls  to 
confuse  the  student.  No  gadgets  or  unnecessary 


extras.  And  no  discipline  hazards.  The  Compact  200 
is  "all  business.” 

Of  course,  it’s  important  today  to  teach  electric 
typing,  because  modern  business  calls  for  typists 
familiar  with  electric  machines.  And  in  school  or  out, 
there  is  no  electric  typewriter  more  economical,  more 
efficient  than  the  new  Smith-Corona  Compact  200. 

To  see  it  at  work  in  your  classroom,  call  your 
Smith-Corona  representative.  And  ask  about  the  com¬ 
plete  portfolio  of  teaching  aids  available. 


SMITH-CORONA  MARCHANT 
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TOMORROW’S 

CHANNELS 


The  trend  is  to  ultra  high  frequencies 


Teaching  by  television — still  in  the  test  tube  a  few 
years  ago — has  rapidly  gained  wide  acceptance  as 
a  teaching  tool.  The  acceptance  of  etv  is  confirmed  by 
the  nearly  7,500  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
the  more  than  100  colleges  that  used  television  instruc¬ 
tion  last  year. 

Recognition  that  television  would  be  an  important 
part  of  education  was  firmly  established  back  in  1952 
when  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  re¬ 
served  258  station  opportunities  for  educational  purposes. 
The  number  has  since  been  increased  to  268 — ninety 
very  high  frequency  (vhf)  and  178  ultra  high  fre¬ 
quency  (uhf)  opportunities.  Today,  twenty-six  of  the 
sixty-seven  etv  stations  on  the  air  or  under  construction 
use  UHF  channels.  And  indications  are  that  most  of  the 
new  stations  built  during  the  1960’s  will  also  be  uhf. 

The  first  etv  station  to  begin  operations,  though  not 
the  first  to  obtain  an  fcc  license,  was  the  University  of 
Houston’s  KUHT  in  May  1953.  Fifty-four  etv  stations 
are  now  on  the  air;  thirteen  more  have  been  approved 


by  the  fcc  and  are  under  construction.  The  fifty-four 
serve  only  a  small  portion  of  the  current  ]X)tential  stu¬ 
dent  audience — forty-eight  million  at  present  count. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  experience,  it  appears  that  uhf 
compares  favorably  with  vhf  (now  used  mainly  for 
commercial  broadcasting)  as  a  means  of  transmitting 
educational  television.  A  variety  of  educational  groups 
have  already  chosen  uhf  to  do  special  instructional  jobs. 
There  are,  for  example,  Channel  26  in  Montgomery, 
operated  by  the  Alabama  Educational  Television  Com¬ 
mission;  Channel  21  in  Madison,  opierated  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  and  Channel  15  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
operated  by  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  Of  five 
UHF  applications  pending  before  the  fcc,  one  is  for 
Channel  36  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  be  operated  by  the 
Milwaukee  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 

These  applications  indicate  a  growing  interest  in  es¬ 
tablishing  local  UHF  stations  that  would  be  used  for 
various  community  education  activities,  such  as  adult 
education,  civil  defense,  and  training  programs  for 
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municipal  departments.  (They  will  not  edge  out  closed- 
circuit  television,  however,  which  would  still  be  pre¬ 
ferred  in  those  areas  where  a  uhf  system  would  be  un¬ 
necessarily  elaborate  and  for  such  intramural  uses  as  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  doctors,  and  dentists.) 

Such  developments  signal  a  strong  trend  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  UHF  as  education’s  wave  length.  Many  more 
UHF  channels  are  available  (seventy  as  against  only 
twelve  vhf)  and  would  be  more  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  education  and  community  service. 

What  Is  UHF? 

Since  television  images  are  transmitted  at  a  very  high 
sf)eed — thirty  p>er  second — they  require  a  large  area  on 
the  electromagnetic  broadcasting  spectrum.  Standard 
or  short-wave  broadcast  bands  cannot  be  used  because 
they  are  already  crowded  with  radio  stations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  television  is  confined  to  the  very  high  frequencies 
(channels  2-13),  operating  on  54  to  216  megacycles, 
and  the  ultra  high  frequencies  (channels  14—83),  operat¬ 
ing  on  470  to  890  megacycles.  Uhf  beams  its  signals  in 
“line-of-sight”  and  is  more  susceptible  than  vhf  to  inter¬ 
ference  by  hills,  apartment  houses,  water  towers,  etc. 
However,  both  uhf  and  vhf  service  can  be  extended  and 
UHF  “shadowing”  eliminated  by  using  “translators”  and 
special  antennas  located  on  high  points. 

Generally  speaking,  then,  uhf  covers  a  smaller  area 
than  VHF.  Under  normal  broadcasting  conditions  and 
withoiit^using  transmission  boosters,  each  uhf  channeU%ai 


has  a  reception  radius  of  20  to  30  miles,  compared  to 
60  to  70  miles  for  a  vhf  channel.  Theoretically,  there 
are  seventy  uhf  channels  available  for  each  area  that 
could  be  covered  by  twelve  vhf  channels.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  most  areas  are  serv'ed  by  only  two  or 
three  vhf  channels;  broadcasting  officials  feel  that 
eventually  seven  to  nine  uhf  channels  would  serve 
each  of  these  same  areas.  Therefore,  after  educational 
needs  are  met,  several  channels  would  still  be  available 
for  public  service  and  even  commercial  broadcasting. 

After  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  and  doing  a  little 
arithmetic,  educators  find  that  several  school  systems 
and  colleges  within  a  typical  vhf  reception  area  could 
operate  their  own  uhf  channels  without  interfering 
with  each  other’s  broadcasts  and  without  the  com¬ 
promises  now  necessary  in  broad-audience  vhf  pro¬ 
gramming.  Among  the  school  systems  already  using  uhf 
channels  are  the  Clover  Park  School  District  Number 
400  in  Pierce  County,  Washington,  and  Independent 
School  District  Number  89  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Cost  Picture 

Undoubtedly  the  biggest  drawback  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ETV  is  lack  of  capital  funds.  It  is  far  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  financing  for  etv  than  for  commercial 
television  because  of  its  non-profit  status.  Once  a  sta¬ 
tion  is  built,  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  steady  flow 
of  operating  dollars  still  remains.  This  is  why  uhf  looms 
especially  desirable.  It  costs  approximately  $500,000  to 


liii.l  .  1  .  . 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SAT/SUN 

1  6:30-8:30 

Messages  from  three  faiths;  weather  and  news  headlines;  reading  of  newspaper  editorials;  closing  form  prices 

j  8:30-9:30 

Elem.  Educa- 

H.S.  Music 

H.S.  Music 

Elem. 

Jr.  Coll. 

1 

tion: 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Geography 

Physics 

i 

Story-Telling 

1  9:30-10:30 

Music 

Steno  training 

Voc.:  Ed.: 

First-year 

1 

for  personnel 

Heofings  before 

Principles  of 

French 

Special 

1 

Hygiene 

of  ABC,  Inc. 

City  Zoning 

Gos  Engine 

Programs 

10:30-11:30 

Spanish  1 

Spanish  1 

Appeals 

H.S.  American 

Spanish  1 

1 

(for  shut-ins) 

(for  shut-ins) 

Government 

(for  shut-ins) 

of  Sports, 

11:30-12:30 

Teacher  Talks 

Agriculture 

Teacher  Talks 

College 

Agriculture 

Culture, 

to  Parent 

Ext.:  "Acreage 

to  Parent 

Admissions: 

Ext.:  "Acreage 

Control" 

'Testing" 

Control" 

or  Special 

12:30-1:30 

TEST  PATTERNS 

Education 

1 :30-2:30 

College  Biology 

H.S.  English 

College  Biology 

H.S.  French 

College  Biology 

scheduled 

for  weekend 

2:30-3:30 

Jr.  Coll. 

College  Physics 

Jr.  Coll. 

College  Physics 

Nurse's 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Training  (City 
Hospitals) 

viewing. 

3:30-4:30 

Aircraft 

Heating  8i 

Aircraft 

Heating  & 

Aircraft 

Electronics 

Refrig,  for 

Electronics 

Refrig,  for 

Electronics 

personnel  of 

personnel  of 

XYZ.  Inc. 

XYZ.  Inc. 

Sample  log  shows  how  an  educational  UHF  station  could  serve  one  city’s  school,  college,  and  community  needs. 
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set  up  a  commercially  viable  vhf  station,  but  a  uhf  fa¬ 
cility  for  special  educational  purposes  needs  only  $100,- 
000.  This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  fcc  and 
experts  in  etv  wax  enthusiastic  over  uhf. 

Contributions  by  the  Ford  Foundation  (which  has 
pumped  $20  million  into  etv)  and  other  philanthropic 
organizations  have  helped  get  the  program  through  the 
initial  research  and  development  stage.  Under  Titles 
III  and  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
money  has  been  going  into  television  programs  and  re¬ 
search.  But  much  more  money  is  needed. 

Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D-Wash.)  has  introduced 
a  bill  providing  up  to  $1  million  in  federal  aid  to  each 
state  for  construction  of  etv  facilities.  Magnuson  says 
the  bill  is  aimed  at  speeding  the  development  of  etv 
and  stimulating  private  investment  in  etv  stations.  The 
bill,  already  passed  by  the  Senate,  is  awaiting  final 
House  action.  The  House,  however,  has  reduced  the 
aid  per  state  to  $750,000,  contingent  upon  matching 
funds  from  each  state.  Magnuson  told  Overview  he  is 
confident  some  version  of  his  bill  will  obtain  final  passage 
and  be  signed  into  law  before  the  end  of  the  current 
session — unless  buried  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Equipment  Makers  Optimistic 

Also  waiting  in  the  wings  on  Capitol  Hill  are  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  ETV  equipment.*  For  the  past  several  years 
they  have  seen  educational  tv  on  vhf  channels  bog 
down  because  of  high  operating  costs.  Having  plodded 
through  the  custom  installations  of  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  without  learning  how  to  bring  down  the  high  costs 
of  cables  and  conduits,  manufacturers  have  been  wary  of 
producing  uhf  or  all-channel  equipment  because  the 
FCC  hasn’t  seemed  inclined  to  uhf  until  this  year.  Their 
sales  job  has  been  gigantic. 

“Educators  are  a  little  afraid  of  the  equipment.  It’s 
delicate  and  complicated.  Many  of  them  have  had  awful 
experiences  with  their  home  sets  and  assume  that  the 
same  could  happen  to  etv  equipment,”  says  Alvin  Rein- 
berg,  roving  sales  manager  for  Transvision,  Inc.  “They 
don’t  want  to  buy  a  folly.  So  our  job  has  been  to  show 
school  people  how  they  can  handle  the  equipment,  how 
they  can  use  it  to  the  fullest  for  classroom  instruction. 
And  the  job  isn’t  easy.”  ' 

“Our  staff  will  work  for  about  a  year  on  just  one  sale,” 
says  William  Elemendorf,  manager  for  tv  sales  with 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  (Dage  Television).  The 
salesmen  are  called  back  again  and  again  to  speak  before 
teachers,  the  board,  the  pta,  and  assorted  seminars.  Com¬ 
pany  engineers  are  also  flown  around  the  country  to  help 
out  the  sales  force  and  represent  the  equipment  in  its 
proper  light.  “In  addition,  a  demonstration  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  although  very  costly  to  put  on,  is  100  percent  neces¬ 
sary,”  says  Elemendorf.  (“I’ve  put  on  dozens  of  demon¬ 
strations,”  one  haggard  California  dealer  told  Overview, 
“and  I’ve  yet  to  meet  an  educator  who  really  knows  a 
good  picture  when  he  sees  one!”) 

The  result  of  such  long-range  selling  has  been  that  to- 


*Etv  products  are  on  p.  98.  Circle  OV-401  for  full  data. 


day’s  equipment  is  not  realistically  priced,  since  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  sizable  chunk  for  sales  expense.  “This  is  some¬ 
thing  we  have  to  live  with,”  admits  Richard  Hackenberger 
of  Argus  Cameras,  Inc.  “Manufacturers  are  holding  the 
line  on  prices  until  the  market  is  ‘educated.’  Many  are 
burying  the  etv  sales  cost  in  other  departments  of  their 
companies  in  order  to  stay  in  competition.  Eventually 
orders  will  pick  up,  we  won’t  have  to  knock  ourselves  out 
to  get  them,  and  we’ll  be  able  to  price  the  equipment 
realistically  for  a  fair  return.” 

James  Klivans  of  Fairbanks-Morse  echoes  this  senti¬ 
ment,  but  adds  an  important  qualification.  “Etv  is  just 
not  a  mass-production  field.  Even  when  demand  is  high 
among  schools  and  universities,  many  installations  will 
st’U  be  custom  jobs.  The  educator  who  is  waiting  for 
mass-production  prices  can  be  waiting  in  vain.” 

Both  the  educators  and  the  equipment  manufacturers 
have  been  working  for  ten  years  to  make  etv  an  accepted 
teaching  tool.  But  etv  is,  if  anything,  still  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  breaking  through.  Most  manufacturers,  a  growing 
number  of  educators,  plus  the  fcc  itself  now  believe  that 
UHF  could  be  the  breakthrough  needed.  Over  a  dozen 
manufacturers  skipped  the  National  Audio-Visual  Asso¬ 
ciation  show  this  summer  to  exhibit  with  the  fcc  in 
Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  assignment  of  Chan¬ 
nel  26  as  that  city’s  new  etv  station.  Rca,  ge.  Zenith, 
Westinghouse,  and  other  big  companies  were  among 
those  on  hand  to  help  tell  the  uhf  story. 

Irving  Faye,  representing  Blonder-Tongue  Labora¬ 
tories,  explained  why  they  were  all  there.  “Uhf  broad¬ 
casting  should  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  educator. 
Uhf  television  transmission  equipment  is  much  less  costly 
than  VHF.  True,  the  range  of  uhf  is  less,  but  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  uhf  satisfies  the  need  at  reasonable  cost. 
The  educator  can  readily  justify  his  investment.  There’s 
no  question  that  closed-circuit  tv  has  also  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  Its  closeup  potential  is  great  and 
the  new  lock-jack  system  can  convert  any  classroom  in¬ 
stantly  into  a  CCTV  studio.  We  believe  that  these  two 
developments — uhf  transmission  as  well  as  closed  cir¬ 
cuit — make  the  future  of  etv  very  bright.  That’s  why 
we’re  here  exhibiting  with  the  fcc.” 

Green  Light  from  FCC 

Indications  are  that  uhf  is  coming  to  the  forefront  al¬ 
ready.  On  July  28,  the  fcc  announced  that  it  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  comprehensive  plan  to  expand  uhf  broadcast¬ 
ing.  In  this  plan,  the  fcc  states  that  it:  recognizes 
that  uhf  is  indispensable  to  nationwide,  competitive  tele¬ 
vision  service;  encourages  setting  up  uhf  facilities  by 
establishing  areas  where  only  uhf  stations  could  operate; 
relaxes  some  technical  requirements  for  uhf  broadcast¬ 
ing,  so  that  UHF  facilities  can  be  set  up  and  op>erated  at 
lower  cost;  sets  ciside  more  uhf  channels  for  education. 

Of  all  conununity  segments  that  could  benefit  from  this 
program,  education  heads  the  list.  The  educator  who  sees 
television  as  a  tool  he  can  use  would  do  well  to  investigate 
the  potential  of  uhf.  For  school,  college,  and  community 
programming,  channels  14  through  83  could  be  the 
answer.  • 
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SEPTEMBERS, 

2011 


Are  you 
planning  now  for 
the  first  day 
of  school 
fifty  years  from 
this  month? 


by  William  A  .  Barrett 


The  man  who  sat  at  your  desk  fifty  years  ago  couldn’t 
|x>ssibly  have  anticipated  the  problems  you  deal 
with  today.  Just  as  you  can’t  know  the  problems  of 
your  predecessor  in  the  year  2011.  But  the  decisions  you 
make  today  are  going  to  affect  his  job  and  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  system  or  institution  you  now  help  to 
administer. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  predictions  that 
are  being  made  of  America’s  population  change : 

•  The  population,  now  180  million,  will  reach  214 
million  in  1970  and  260  million  by  1980.  By  2000,  it  will 
reach  330  million — nearly  a  “second”  America. 

•  By  1980,  the  elementary  school  enrollment  (now 
32  million)  may  total  as  much  as  49  million;  high  school 
enrollment  (now  12.5  million)  may  reach  17  million;  and 
college  enrollment  (now  3.5  million)  may  reach  9  mil¬ 
lion. 

•  Nearly  27  percent  (48  million)  of  the  population 
is  now  enrolled  in  school  or  college.  If  this  percentage 
holds,  by  2000  the  total  enrollment  will  number  89  mil¬ 
lion — nearly  a  “second”  student  population. 

•  But:  the  youth  ratio  is  increasing.  In  1950,  41.5 
percent  of  the  population  was  under  25  years  of  age. 
In  1960,  this  proportion  was  up  to  44.5  percent. 

What  these  predictions  come  down  to  is  the  need  for 
long-range  planning — but  really  long-range.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  building  should  go  up  on  a 
school  or  college  campus  that  hasn’t  first  been  related 
to  a  master  development  plan.  Obviously  this  is  easier 
to  say  than  do,  but  I  think  that  educators  generally 
have  not  been  as  effective  as  they  could  be  in  getting 
their  needs  recognized  and  in  convincing  their  legisla¬ 
tors,  taypayers,  or  other  sources  of  capital  to  appro¬ 
priate  funds  more  realistically.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
here  some  of  the  ways  by  which  I  think  educators  could 
do  a  more  effective  job  of  planning  for  the  future  of 
their  institutions. 

Educational  institutions  need  long-range  planning 
more  critically  than  business,  industry,  or  any  other  sec¬ 
tor  of  our  society.  Yet,  they  plead  poverty  to  underwrite 
or  an  inability  to  develop  an  effective  facilities  planning 
program.  As  a  consequence,  these  institutions,  including 
state  universities  and  colleges,  stumble  into  their  needs. 

Yet  the  fact  is,  and  this  is  what  puzzles  our  staff  at 
Ebasco,  that  educational  institutions,  unlike  a  lot  of 
industries,  have  what  might  be  termed  an  assured  in¬ 
come — “assured  sales”  in  the  commercial  vernacular. 
Almost  all  of  the  major  schools  and  colleges  know  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  operate  and  to  continue  to  get 
their  operating  income.  What  possible  reason  can  they 
have  for  not  getting  the  most  out  of  this  potential  in¬ 
come?  To  put  it  another  way,  they  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  not  planning  for  twenty-five,  indeed  fifty, 
years  in  advance! 

I  must  admit  that  industry  is  sometimes  just  as  reticent 
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about  long-range  planning.  For  some  reason,  p>eople 
seem  to  plan  their  facilities  almost  as  if  there  were  a 
fifty-fifty  chance  of  their  going  out  of  business  in  five 
or  ten  years.  But  the  internal  revenue,  appraisal,  and 
investment  p^Hjple  insist  that  when  you  bring  brick 
and  mortar  together  you  must  use  a  base  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  forty  to  fifty  years  and  beyond.  Therefore,  a 
long-range  program  should  meet  certain  tests  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  needs  of  forty  to  fifty  years  and  beyond. 

To  build  a  building — a  hall,  a  classroom  structure,  a 
laboratory,  or  a  dormitory — and  to  locate  that  structure 
on  a  campus,  knowing  that  in  five  years  another  building 
will  be  needed,  in  ten  still  another  building,  and  in  fifteen 
years  perhaps  another,  is  certainly  unwise  planning  if 
these  future  needs  are  not  considered  at  the  outset.  The 
only  time  we  who  are  spending  our  full  endeavors  in 
long-range  planning — whether  in  education  or  industry 
— will  recognize  a  maximum  optimum  point  for  develop¬ 
ment  at  any  one  location  is  the  time  decentralization 
apjjears  advisable.  How  many  college  presidents,  I  won¬ 
der,  have  plans  to  show  that  instead  of  one  central 
campus  and  two  extension  schools,  they  will  eventually 
need,  say,  two  central  campuses  and  five  extension 
schools? 

Now,  THE  development  of  a  long-range  plan  is  only 
the  start.  Once  a  long-range  plan  is  developed, 
there  will  be  every  need  to  modify  and  improve  it  as 
circumstances  develop.  I  have  been  exposed  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  case  histories  of  building  projects  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  one  implemented  from  its  initial  stage 
without  change. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  planning  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  is  establishing  basic  standards.  Take  classroom 
size,  for  example.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of 
students  to  be  exposed  to  one  instructor  for  various  types 
of  instruction  activities?  How  does  one  plan  facilities 
when  it  has  been  rare  for  many  instructors  to  agree  on 
this  one  point?  I  have  heard  one  instructor  insist  that  a 
physics  class  of  twelve  is  a  saturation  point,  while  an¬ 
other  instructor  insists  that  twenty  is  a  logical  maximum, 
and  still  a  third  insists  that  twenty-five  is  a  right  figure. 
How,  then,  can  one  begin  to  establish  the  number  of 
work  places,  the  number  of  rooms,  the  size  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  the  size  of  a  campus? 

This  is  extremely  confusing  to  state  legislators  and 
taxpayers.  While  the  word  “standards”  is  often  abhorred 
by  educators  they  are  going  to  have  to  apply  some  stand¬ 
ards,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  in  order  to  gauge  their 
long-range  needs. 

The  business  of  long-range  planning  comes  down  to 

Mr.  Barrett  is  a  long-range  planner  by  profession.  He  is  a 
general  management  consultant  with  Ebasco  Services  In¬ 
corporated,  a  management  consulting,  engineering,  and 
construction  firm,  where  he  advises  clients  on  development 
projects  for  industry,  institutions,  and  government. 


four  steps:  (1)  Face  up  to  the  certainty  of  supplying 
the  needs  for  the  insured  income  you  have  during  the 
next  fifty  years  at  least;  (2)  Set  some  standards  that  you 
can  defend;  (3)  Learn  the  art  of  dramatizing  your  ex¬ 
pansion  needs  to  the  sources  of  your  funds;  (4)  Develop 
a  plan  which  anticipates,  in  stages,  an  enrollment  satura¬ 
tion  point  which  you  can  adequately  prove. 

One  of  the  basic  criticisms  I  have  of  those  who  are 
concerned  with  planning — whether  in  industry  or  educa¬ 
tion — is  the  constant  mania  for  looking  back  at  sta¬ 
tistics  or  dwelling  on  what  has  happened  in  the  last 
couple  of  decades  and  then  taking  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  really  plan  ahead  for  more  than  five 
years.  Because  a  school  is  a  hundred  years  old,  is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  it  will  not  exist  for  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years?  Of  course  not!  Then  why  not  plan  for  at 
least  fifty  years  with  the  recognition  that  an  additional 
200  years  are  coming? 

I  would  ask  these  questions  of  every  executive  in  charge 
of  development  of  an  educational  institution: 

1.  What  graphs  or  projections — along  with  under¬ 
lying  data — do  you  have  available  to  predict  potential 
registration  for  the  next  twenty  to  fifty  years? 

2.  Are  these  projections  identified  by  academic  and 
technical  courses? 

3.  Do  you  have  an  analysis  of  that  portion  of  your 
income  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  development  and  operations  of  physical 
facilities?  Have  these  been  projected  for  the  same  jjeriod 
you  have  projected  registrations? 

4.  Have  you  made  an  analysis  of  the  saturation  point 
of  your  campus  in  terms  of  capacity  for  additional  struc¬ 
tures?  Have  you  evaluated  the  prospect  of  acquisition  of 
pjeripheral  sites?  (Remember  that  structures  should  prob¬ 
ably  not  exceed  33^  p>ercent  of  the  available  acreage — 
ideally  about  25  p)ercent — unless  we  are  talking  about  a 
downtown  institution.) 

5.  Can  you  show  when — and  why — you  plan  to  phase 
out  antiquated  structures? 

6.  Do  you  have  a  diagrammatic  campus  layout  plan 
reflecting  structural  requirements  in  the  1970’s,  1980’s, 
1990’s,  etc? 

7.  Do  you  have  a  program  that  indicates  when  you 
plan  to  decentralize  certain  portions  of  your  program 
in  the  70’s,  80's,  90’s,  etc? 

8.  Have  cost  analyses  been  made  to  show  which  courses 
are  carrying  their  rightful  share  of  overhead? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  next  structure  you  put  up, 
whatever  it  is,  cannot  be  properly  located,  designed,  or 
sized  until  these  questions  have  been  resolved.  The  final 
thought  I  would  leave  with  you  is  this:  You  can’t  know 
who  your  predecessor  will  be  fifty  years  from  now,  but 
if  you  do  an  effective  job  of  planning  that  far  ahead, 
he  and  his  staff  and  students  will  remember  you — and 
with  gratitude.  • 
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What  are  the  children  of  the  former  Axis  and  of  the  ^‘Arsenal 
of  Democracy”  learning  about  the  causes  of  World  War  II? 
Overview’s  European  correspondent,  Omer  Anderson,  reports  the 
situation  in  GERMANY  Author-historian  Norman  Kogan,  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  gives  an  insight  into  ITALY 
William  O’Neill,  wire-service  correspondent,  goes  to  the 
schools  of  JAPAN  Textbook  author  Irwin  Isenberg  takes  a 
critical  look  at  history  books  used  in  AMERICA 


GERMANY 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Allied  military  gov¬ 
ernments  ordered  the  Germans  to  rewrite  their 
history  textbooks  of  the  Nazi  era.  And  Allied  historians 
organized  history  book-writing  projects  for  World  War  II. 

But  these  noble  endeavors  suffered  the  fate  common  to 
most  of  the  reform  projects  of  the  period.  It  was  several 
years  before  the  German  educational  system  could  be  re¬ 
habilitated  from  the  rubble  and  staffed  (at  least  a  third 
of  the  teachers  were  disqualified  by  denazification  courts) 
and  by  the  time  the  Allies  were  in  a  position  to  focus  on 
history  instruction,  interest  had  turned  in  Western  capi¬ 
tals  from  the  reorientation  of  the  Germans  to  their  re¬ 
armament. 

By  tacit  agreement,  therefore,  recent  German  history 
is  presented  according  to  a  formula  consisting  of  stark, 
non-controversial  facts:  the  dates  of  Hitler’s  takeover  of 
power  and  his  march  into  Poland,  the  Normandy  inva¬ 
sion,  the  German  surrender,  etc. — with  no  analysis  and 
assessment  of  motives  and  events.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  comment  on  odious  acts  of  the  Nazis,  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  work  of  supremely  evil  beings  who,  praise 
God,  have  now  vanished. 

In  the  second  schools,  the  entire  history  of  the  Hitler 
era,  including  World  War  H,  is  covered  in  four  class 
hours!  Hitler  is  treated  as  a  demagogue  who  exploited 
Germany’s  depressed  economy  and  the  frailties  of  the 
Weimar  political  organization  in  order  to  dupe  the  good 
German  people  and  seize  power.  T'ne  German  people 
failed  to  resist  Hilter  because  they  were  hypnotized  like 
a  rabbit  by  a  snake  and,  in  any  event,  resistance  was  im¬ 
possible  because  of  the  Gestapo. 

Virtually  nothing  is  said  in  German  history  books  about 


concentration  camps  and  extermination  of  the  Jews.  If 
the  point  is  pressed,  it  was  the  Nazis — “something  the 
German  people  learned  only  after  the  war.”  Of  the  Luft¬ 
waffe’s  wiping  out  of  Coventry  and  Rotterdam  and  its 
wanton  bombing  of  London  and  other  cities,  the  expla¬ 
nation  is:  “That  was  war — something  both  sides  did.” 

The  German  national  attitude  toward  the  Hitlerite  era 
was  explained  by  one  of  Germany’s  most  eminent  his¬ 
torians,  Theodore  Heuss,  the  first  Federal  President  of 
West  Germany  and  a  widely-respected  scholar  and  states¬ 
man.  Early  in  his  office,  Heuss  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
“collective  shame — not  collective  guilt.”  German  educa¬ 
tors  jwunced  happily  on  the  Heuss  epigram  as  an  avenue 
of  escape  from  their  dilemma. 

Heuss  maintained,  “Our  children  must  be  taught  pride 
in  the  great  German  achievements,  pride  in  the  great 
traits  of  German  character.  They  must  be  taught  shame 
at  the  evil  in  our  history,  most  of  all  the  history  of  the 
Nazi  era.  But  our  people — particularly  our  children — can 
not  be  made  responsible  for  the  ghastly  barbarism  of  an 
evil  band  of  degenerates.” 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Zech,  director  of  education  for  the  State 
of  Hesse,  put  it  baldly:  “Any  German  is  very  sensitive 
about  unrolling  the  past  to  his  children,  because,  in  one 
form  or  another,  he  personally  is  involved.  The  German 
mentality  is  such  that  merely  to  discuss  the  Nazi  era  in 
historical  format  is  to  acknowledge  guilt.” 

This  reporter  visited  a  history  class  at  the  Otto  Kuehne 
Gymnasium,  in  Bad  Godesberg,  as  it  took  up  the  period 
between  the  two  World  Wars.  The  instructor,  Fritz  Roll- 
buehler,  halved  the  normal  four  hours.  He  raced  through 
the  entire  thirty-one  years,  1914—1945,  in  two  hours  flat. 

Rollbuehler,  a  lieutenant  with  Rommel  in  North  Africa 
but  no  card-carrying  Nazi,  laughed  heartily  at  the  end, 
slapping  his  thigh  in  appreciation  of  his  own  sagacity: 
“We  boil  everything  down  to  dates,  places,  and  names — 
and  let  the  politicians  do  the  arguing.  We’re  all  friends 
now — who  wants  to  rehash  that  Hitler  mess?” 
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What  the  present  generation  of  young  Italians  is 
learning  in  the  schools  about  recent  Italian  history  can 
be  approached  from  two  angles:  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  exposed  to  any  history  teaching;  and  the 
content  of  contemporary  history  courses. 

Law  requires  eight  years  of  compulsory  and  free 
education  for  all  children,  but  statistics  taken  in  1957 
showed  that  only  10  percent  of  the  Italian  population  over 
six  years  of  age  had  more  than  five  years  of  schooling. 

While  the  level  of  schooling  is  rising  steadily,  obviously 
few  Italian  youngsters  have  been  exposed  to  much  history 
of  any  period.  Until  last  year,  the  history  curriculum  as 
decreed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  ended  at  1919  and 
any  discussion  of  the  Fascist  period  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  II  was  up  to  the  individual  teacher.  Some 
of  the  textbooks  used  at  the  secondary  level  did  cover 
the  post-1919  period  but  generally  in  only  ten  pages. 

Minister  of  Education  Bosco  issued  circulars  last 
summer  and  fall  to  bring  the  teaching  of  history  up  to 
the  present.  He  also  instructed  university  faculties  of 
liberal  arts  and  education  to  institute  courses  in  recent 
history  so  that  secondary  school  teachers  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  cover  the  post-1919  period. 

The  change  was  the  result  of  long  pressures  from  the 
leftist  Socialist,  Social  Democratic,  Communist,  and 
Republican  parties.  The  right  wing  Monarchists  and 
Fascists  tried,  sub  rosa,  to  obstruct  the  change.  The 
dominant  Christian  Democrats  did  not  openly  oppose 
it,  but  had  they  really  wanted  the  switch  they  could 
have  made  it  years  ago.  The  institution  of  the  change 
by  Bosco,  a  Christian  Democrat,  reflects  a  shift  towards 
the  left  in  the  internal  balance  of  forces  within  the  dom¬ 
inant  party. 

Even  under  the  new  edict,  many  teachers  who  prefer 
not  to  teach  recent  history  can  easily  use  up  the  time  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  1919.  How  the  post- 19 19  period  is  taught 
will  depend,  in  any  event,  on  the  political  predispositions 
of  each  teacher.  New  textbooks  are  appearing,  some  with 
a  monarchist,  nationalist,  or  Fascist  tone,  some  with  an 
anti-Fascist  tone.  In  the  middle  schools  each  teacher 
has  the  theoretical  right  to  choose  his  text,  though  admin¬ 
istrative  pressures  can  infringe  up>on  this  right. 

By  a  Presidential  decree  issued  in  1958,  a  course  on 
“civic  education”  was  instituted  in  the  middle  schools 
to  be  taught  at  least  two  hours  a  month.  It  can  be  (and 
often  is)  taught  in  a  purely  superficial  manner  by  merely 
outlining  the  structure  of  the  government  and  the  major 
clauses  of  the  1948  Constitution.  But  it  can  also  be  (and 
is)  taught  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  showing 
how  the  present  Constitutional  provisions  and  govern¬ 
ment  structure  grew  out  of  the  struggle  against  Fascism. 
Textbooks  produced  for  this  course  also  have  differing 
pxjints  of  view  and  the  time  and  emphasis  given  to  “civic 
education”  again  depend  on  the  teacher. 


When  U.  S.  occupation  authorities  undertook  to  re- 
shapje  the  government  of  Japan,  they  insisted  that  Jap¬ 
anese  education  stop  glorifying  militarism  and  teach  in¬ 
stead  how  pxjwer-hungry  jingoists  had  brought  ruin 
up>on  their  country.  Japanse  educators  dutifully  obeyed. 
Fifteen  years,  later  these  precepts  are  still  followed,  but 
with  twists  that  occupation  authorities  never  foresaw. 

From  teaching  that  the  people  of  Japan  were  duped 
by  a  military  clique  abetted  by  a  few  industrialists,  the 
leftist-tinged  Japan  Teachers’  Union  draws  the  clear 
moral  that  Japanese  youth  must  cling  to  neutralism  as 
the  only  way  to  prevent  history  from  repeating  itself. 

The  substance  of  history  as  taught  in  high-school-level 
textbooks  is  this:  Following  World  War  I,  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  like  Japan  and  Italy  began  to  develop  industrially 
as  Germany  rebuilt  its  industry.  The  Axis  was  formed 
when  these  smaller  jxjwers  found  their  sources  of  raw 
material  and  markets  blocked  by  the  bigger  powers — no¬ 
tably  Britain  and  France — who  controlled  colonies  and 
markets  and  wanted  no  further  competition.  Japan  had 
obtained  rights  in  Manchuria  following  her  war  with 
Russia.  Winning  that  war,  which  had  threatened  Japan’s 
independence,  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  militarists’ 
claim  to  power.  When  Japan  sought  to  exercise  her 
rights  in  Manchuria,  she  encountered  opposition  from 
Western  powers  who  had  carv'ed  out  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  there  and  resented  the  new  competitor.  Despite 
opposition,  Japanese  militarists  were  determined  to 
press  Japanese  expansion  in  Manchuria,  China,  and 
Southeast  Asia — following  the  imperialist  example  of 
the  Western  nations — and  in  this  they  intensified  the 
dangerous  international  competition.  Once  the  United 
States  led  in  embargoing  oil  shipments  to  Japan,  the 
militarists  were  convinced  that  the  only  move  left  to 
Japan  was  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  social  studies  courses,  however,  stress  that  war 
never  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  chain  of  events  that 
led  to  it  must  be  studied  in  order  to  see  how  war  could 
have  been  averted  had  a  middle  ground  been  found. 

At  the  college  level,  professors  are  much  freer  to  teach 
from  their  own  notes.  Even  in  the  high  schools,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  acknowledges  that  teachers  de¬ 
part  from  the  ministry-approved  texts  to  give  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  events  leading  to  war.  “We  teach 
that  the  people  in  power  in  prewar  Japan  considered 
Japanese  a  superior  race,  and  were  able  to  implement 
this  error  in  young  minds,”  said  Masahisa  Mitsuse, 
chief  of  the  education  section,  Japan  Teachers’  Union. 

While  the  government  seeks  to  save  militarism  from 
complete  disgrace  as  part  of  its  program  of  making  Japan 
a  stronger  ally  of  the  Free  World,  the  teachers’  union 
stresses  the  imp>ortance  of  neutralism — to  which  some 
teachers  add  socialism — as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
revived  militarism  and  nuclear  destruction. 
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Last  October  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  sent  a  letter  to  a  hundred  textbook  publishers  ask¬ 
ing  for  “substantial  revisions”  in  world  history  texts  to 
correct  “serious  deficiencies  in  textbook  treatment  of 
Nazi  atrocities  against  minority  groups.”  Miss  Ethel 
Huggard,  New  York  City’s  associate  superintendent  in 
charge  of  curriculum  development,  said  her  depart¬ 
ment  had  made  a  spot  check  of  history  texts  and  “found 
that  some  texts  were  giving  only  a  sentence  or  two  to 
Nazi  brutalities.  .  .  .  They  did  not  get  into  the  real 
and  horrible  aspects  of  genocide.  .  .  .  We  feel  the  text¬ 
book  publishers  could  do  a  better  job — give  a  degree  of 
depth,  so  children  will  have  some  idea  of  reality.” 

Piling  on  top  of  recurrent  charges  that  history  texts 
are  often  bland,  careful  to  avoid  controversial  issues, 
or  merely  warmed  over  versions  of  previous  texts,  it 
raises  the  question  of  just  what  students  are  reading 
about  Nazi  Germany,  Fascist  Italy,  and  imperial  Japan. 

To  answer  this.  Overview  commissioned  its  own 
study  of  a  couple  of  dozen  history  texts,  all  of  which, 
according  to  their  publishers,  enjoy  wide  use.  Each  text 
was  scrutinized  with  the  following  questions  in  mind: 
What  kind  of  a  job  does  it  do,  given  the  age  level  it 
reaches,  in  presenting  the  era?  Does  it  give  a  n^eaning- 
fully  vivid  account  of  the  character,  scope,  and  weapons 
of  the  dictatorships?  Above  all,  is  the  reader  left  with  a 
sharply  focused  impression? 

Those  texts  geared  for  college  and  advanced  high 
school  courses  generally  present  a  balanced,  accurate 
picture.  Though  Nazi  Germany  receives  primary’  atten¬ 
tion,  Mussolini’s  Italy  gets  adequate  treatment  in  most 
cases.  Japanese  history  from  1920  to  1945  is  less  detailed. 

The  Harper  History  of  Civilization  by  Joseph  Swain 
(Harper),  for  instance,  devotes  a  chapter  to  “The  Fas¬ 
cist  States.”  It  traces  the  rise  of  Mussolini,  mentions  the 
Fascist  march  on  Rome  in  1922,  and  recalls  that  Mus¬ 
solini  was  tainted  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  a 
socialist  leader  in  1924.  The  text  also  explains  the  ide¬ 
ology  of  Mussolini’s  “corjjorate  state,”  and  mentions  some 
of  the  positive  achievements  of  the  dictatorship  (drain¬ 
ing  swamps,  building  public  works) .  It  also  notes  that 
“the  press  was  carefully  censored”  and  that  “school¬ 
teachers  were  expected  to  indoctrinate  the  pupils  with 
the  ‘party  line.’  ”  Turning  to  Germany,  the  text  re¬ 
counts  the  rise  of  Hitler,  pre-war  anti-Semitism,  and  the 
terror  of  the  Gestapo.  Nazi  racist  doctrines  are  put  forth 
in  full  and  the  Nazis  are  unequivocally  declared  guilty 
of  monstrous  crimes:  “In  1943  and  1944  they  butchered 
some  six  million  Jews.”  Later  the  text  deals  with  Japan. 
“.  .  .  the  weak-kneed  bureaucrats  who  presided  over  suc¬ 
cessive  ministries  were  not  the  men  to  stand  up  against 
resolute  opponents  (the  militarists).  Political  assassina¬ 
tion  took  one  prime  minister  after  another,  with  the 
general  public  hailing  the  assassins  as  heroes.  .  . 


Another  lucid  account  of  the  period  is  made  in  Modern 
Europe  by  Paul  Beik  and  Laurence  Lafore  (Henry  Holt) . 
It  critically  examines  Mussolini’s  state,  then  gives  a  clear 
picture  of  Nazi  Germany.  The  text  speaks  of  the  abrupt 
ending  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  when  Nazi 
agents  took  over  the  state  government,  of  bands  of 
Nazis  running  wild  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  pre-war  mass 
exodus  of  Jews  from  Germany  and  Austria.  “The  core 
of  Nazi  Germany,”  it  states,  “was  bloodthirsty  violence.” 
The  authors  demolish  the  argument  that  runs  “Hitler 
may  have  done  some  evil,  but  he  built  the  Autobahnen.” 
They  point  out  that  German  economic  recovery  was  in 
large  measure  due  to  ( 1 )  the  improving  world  economic 
situation,  (2)  covert  German  rearmament  before  1935 
and  overt  after,  and  (3)  tight  government  controls  char¬ 
acteristic  of  dictatorships. 

Still  another  text  offering  an  incisive  account  of  the 
pieriod  is  Modern  Europe  in  World  Perspective  by  Eugene 
Anderson  (Rinehart  and  Company) .  It  mentions,  in 
addition  to  Nazi  brutalities.  Hitler’s  use  of  the  scapie- 
goat  theory  to  smear  everything  he  hated,  from  Com¬ 
munists  to  capitalists.  This  text  is  one  of  the  few  that 
uses  quotes  to  draw  a  sharp  picture  of  the  nature  of  the 
dictatorships.  “The  Poles,”  Hitler  is  quoted  as  saying, 
“in  direct  contrast  to  our  German  workers,  are  especially 
born  for  hard  labor  .  .  .  the  Polish  landlords  must  .  .  . 
be  exterminated.  .  .  .”  And  Gestapo  Chief  Himmler  says 
“whether  nations  live  in  prosperity  or  starve  to  death 
interests  me  only  in  so  far  as  we  need  slaves  for  our 
Kultur.”  This  text  is  also  one  of  the  few  which  tells 
of  the  armies  of  slave  laborers  used  by  Germany  through¬ 
out  the  war. 

Contemporary  America  by  Harvey  Wish  (Harpier) 
offers  sketchier  treatment  (the  title  explains  why)  than 
the  texts  mentioned  above.  This  one  merely  states  that 
“Hitler  .  .  .  quickly  transformed  the  democratic  Weimar 
Republic  into  a  totalitarian  instrument  for  world  con¬ 
quest.”  It  gives  no  hint  of  the  methods  employed  in  this 
transformation,  yet  it  briefly  but  effectively  handles  Nazi 
brutalities:  “The  most  shocking  civilian  tragedy  took 
place  in  Nazi-occupied  countries  where  some  six  million 
men,  women,  and  children,  largely  Jews,  were  put  to 
death,  starved,  or  tortured  in  German  concentration 
camps.  .  .” 

Many  of  the  junior  high  and  high  school  texts  exam¬ 
ined  did  not  give  as  accurate  or  sharp  an  apprasial  of  the 
rise  of  the  Axis  powers. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  by  Alden  and  Magenis 
(American  Book),  for  instance,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Japanese  militarists,  Mussolini,  or 
Hitler.  It  says  nothing  of  Hitler’s  racist  theories  or  of 
his  mass  extermination  campaigns.  The  worst  it  has  to 
say  of  the  Nazi  leader  is  that  he  had  “brutal  ambitions,” 
but  it  does  not  spell  out  what  they  were.  The  text  men¬ 
tions  the  “brutal  attack  on  the  Jews,”  but  contains  no 
indication  that  this  brutal  attack  resulted  in  the  death 
of  six  million  pieople. 

Our  World  History  by  C.  E.  Black  (Ginn)  is  the  only 
one  of  the  texts  examined  that  uses  even  a  single  picture 
{Continued  on  page  69) 
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With  the  wealth  of  material  now  being  publbhed  on 
gifted  children,  it  is  particularly  satisfying  to  present  co¬ 
gent  ideas  and  methods  of  educating  students  on  the  other 
end  of  the  ability  scale.  Authors  Harold  Fuller,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  social  studies  department  at  Thornridge  High 
School  in  Dolton,  III.,  and  James  Davis,  social  studies 
teacher  at  Thornton  Township  High  School  in  Harvey, 
111.,  describe  this  article  as  a  "common  sense  approach  to 
teaching  low- performance  students.”  Their  superintend¬ 
ent  is  James  D.  Logsdon,  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary-School  Principals. 


students  are  generally  unable  to  meet  academic  stand¬ 
ards,  they  often  need  firm  guidance  to  develop  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  personal  and  social  standards.  Frequently,  their 
home  environment  has  not  given  them  examples  of  self- 
discipline  or  habits  that  will  help  them  meet  social  ex¬ 
pectations.  They  have  been  forced  into  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  that  they  do  not  understand  and  so  they  react 
negatively  to  rules  and  expectations.  The  philosophy  of 
the  teacher  should  be  one  of  “live  and  let  live.”  The  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  able  to  expect  their  teacher  to  tolerate 
their  inability  to  conform  to  some  standards  so  long  as 
this  tolerance  does  not  interfere  with  the  learning  en¬ 
vironment.  Visits  to  the  homes  of  low  performers  will 
help  teachers  to  know  the  problems  of  these  youngsters. 

They  usually  have  limited  vocabularies  and  poor  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills.  They  need  more  opportunity  than 
average  students  for  practice  of  skills — not  only  reading, 
writing,  and  discussion,  but  also  aspects  of  group  action, 
such  as  parliamentary  procedures  and  committee  work. 

They  tend  to  feel  inadequate  in  many  things  and  are 
frustrated  by  the  demands  of  school,  family,  and  society. 
Teachers  should  evaluate  the  progress  of  these  students 
and  fit  assignments  and  learning  experiences  to  their 
abilities.  Activities  should  be  planned  so  that  each  student 
can  experience  success  and  not  be  constantly  frustrated 
by  too  high  expectations.  Improvements  and  good  work 
should  be  recognized  and  praised  whenever  possible.  The 
teacher  should  try  to  create  a  relaxed  classroom  atmos¬ 
phere  to  reassure  these  students.  But  permissiveness  must 
be  kept  within  bounds.  Many  low-performance  students 
act  out  their  hostility  against  an  institution  that  seems  to 
frustrate  their  desires.  While  the  teacher  must  be  friendly 
and  approving  of  each  individual,  she  must  maintain 
class  standards  of  dignity  by  limiting  the  number  of  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  rules.  The  behavior  of  these  students  is  gov¬ 
erned  more  by  p)ersonal  feelings  than  by  abstract  adher- 
ance  to  ethical  principles  of  conduct,  so  it  is  important 
that  they  feel  the  teacher’s  friendship  even  if  they  un¬ 
wittingly  cause  problems  in  class. 

They  are  impulsive.  They  are  usually  not  much 
concerned  about  etiquette  and  think  noth- 
ing  of  interrupting  classmates  or  the 
teacher.  Because  some  of  these 
^  students  also  need  a  lot  of 

attention  they  may 


The  student  who  p)erforms  below  average  academi¬ 
cally  usually  needs  spiecial  help  of  a  kind  that  is  al¬ 
most  imp)ossible  for  him  to  find  by  himself  and  which 
seems,  at  present,  to  be  relatively  scarce. 

Although  efforts  should  be  made  to  prepare  these  stu¬ 
dents  for  effective  participation  in  vocations  on  a  level 
at  which  they  could  enjoy  some  degree  of  success  and 
enjoyment,  they  should  not  be  shunted  into  purely  man¬ 
ual  activities.  Efforts  should  be  made,  rather,  to  broaden 
their  fields  of  understanding,  interest,  and  enjoyment. 
Subjects  or  material  should  be  organized  not  with  the 
idea  of  college  preparation,  for  they  will  not  get  into 
college,  but  rather  for  use  and  enjoyment  in  life  and  to 
prepare  them  for  further  learning  through  mass  com¬ 
munication  or  civic  participation. 

To  accomplish  this,  teachers  must  gear  their  work 
with  these  youngsters  to  their  particular  characteristics 
and  feelings.  Here  are  some  general  observations  about 
low  performing  students  and  the  implications 
these  have  for  the  classroom  teacher  (in 
every  case  the  thing  that  is  demanded 
most  is  sympathetic  teaching) ; 
They  come  from  low  so- 
cio-economic  lev- 


without  following  usual  classroom  procedures.  A  confer¬ 
ence  room  next  to  the  classroom  is  a  great  advantage 
here.  It  provides  a  face-saving  alternative  to  the  student 
who  cannot  cope  vnth  a  particular  classroom  situation. 
It  also  lets  the  teacher  deal  confidently  with  problems. 

They  are  interest-motivated,  not  achievement-moti¬ 
vated.  Teachers  should  always  use  concrete  examples,  not 
abstractions,  in  classroom  discussions.  If  abstract  general¬ 
izations  are  necessary,  the  teacher  should  lead  up  to  them 
and,  if  possible,  let  the  students  formulate  them.  What 
they  learn  should  be  related  as  much  as  possible  to  their 
lives  and  their  experiences.  These  students  should  have 
particularly  wide  access  to  audio-visual  aids — not  only 
films,  tape  recordings,  radio,  television,  and  bulletin 
boards,  but  also  socio-drama  and  play  acting. 

Their  attention  spans  are  limited.  Teachers  should 
schedule  at  least  two  kinds  of  activities  for  each  class 
period.  These  should  be  varied,  not  only  by  subject  or 
content,  but  also  by  the  skills  the  student  is  called  on 
to  use.  Even  so,  they  need  time  to  switch  from  one  ac¬ 
tivity  to  another.  They  may  find  it  difficult  to  change 
from  discussion  to  reading  and  back  to  discussion.  One 
cannot  expect  instant  compliance  from  them. 

They  forget  easily,  especially  homework  assignments 
which  they  dislike.  Instruction  should  be  simple  and 
clear,  sometimes  only  a  step  at  a  time.  Written  instruc¬ 
tions  are  generally  inadequate.  It  is  best  to  start  a  home¬ 
work  assignment  in  class,  not  only  to  make  sure  the  stu¬ 
dents  understand  it  but  so  that  they  have  a  reminder 
of  their  assignment  and  the  materials  they  need  for  it. 

They  need  opportunities  to  release  tensions.  Periods 
of  art  expression,  musical  backgrounds,  and  relaxing 
exercises  (as  suggested  by  art,  music,  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  teachers)  may  help  to  release  tension.  Teachers 
can  let  students  settle  down  a  little  at  the  beginning  of 
each  period  by  encouraging  them  to  discuss  any  problems 
that  are  bothering  them  (thereby  giving  them  a  chance 
to  talk  out  their  problems  so  they  won’t  need  to  act  them 
out)  or  to  tell  of  some  accomplishment  or  observation. 
This  helps  them  to  relax  and  also  gives  them  a  chance  to 
shine  a  little  before  their  classmates. 


and  teachers  is  developed  and  the  phenomena  of  social 
dynamics  made  more  predictable,  grouping  on  the  bases 
of  verbal  or  other  potential  ability  seems  to  be  the  only 
criteria.  But  it  must  always  be  tentative  and  flexible. 

Special  Grading 

A  critical  problem  with  low-performers  is  fair  and 
effective  evaluation  for  grade  reports.  If  such  students 
are  discouraged  or  demoralized,  they  are  likely  to  become 
behavior  problems  or  drop  out  of  school.  Teachers  should 
set  a  standard  of  classwork,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
encourage  these  students  to  attempt  levels  of  work  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  achieve. 

One  solution  is  to  have  the  teacher  identify  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  limited  abilities  (bjised  on  test  results 
and  other  school  records)  and  indicate  on  their  report 
cards  that  they  are  not  pursuing  an  academic  course  of 
study.  Their  perfonnance  should  then  be  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  accomplishment  in  relation  to  their  abilities 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  academic  standards.  The 
registrar’s  record  should  likewise  indicate  the  non-aca¬ 
demic  character  of  their  grades. 

Such  a  grading  procedure  should  not  be  used  in  col¬ 
lege-preparatory  courses,  such  as  algebra  and  foreign 
languages.  And  it  should  be  used  cautiously  to  grade  those 
courses  leading  directly  to  job  placement,  such  as  secre¬ 
tarial  training  or  machine  shop  work. 

After  School — ^What? 

These  students  should  be  helped  to  find  part-time  work. 
Those  who  have  enough  ability  in  a  particular  field 
should  be  admitted  into  the  diversified  occupations  or 
distributive  education  programs.  Conferences  with  school 
counselors  and  with  juvenile  officers,  social  case  workers, 
and  family  counselors  should  be  part  of  the  school’s 
guidance  program  to  help  these  youngsters  make  the 
transition  to  post-school  living.  If  they  lack  satisfactory 
home  environments  and  need  sp)ecial  supervision,  they 
might  be  assigned  to  state  or  federal  conservation  camps. 

Their  future  is  not  the  brightest.  We  could  make  these 
general  predictions  of  low-performance  children: 


Flexible  Grouping 

Homogeneous  grouping  of  low  performers  may  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  group  dynamics,  teacher-pupil 
relations,  and  individual  needs,  but  it  should  be  limited 
to  those  areas  where  the  student  is  truly  benefited. 

Socially  and  emotionally  maladjusted  students  of  aver¬ 
age  ability  should  be  shifted  out  of  low  p>erformance 
groups  as  soon  as  their  achievement  justifies  it.  Personality 
clashes  between  pupil  and  teacher  or  pupil  and 
other  pupils  that  make  it  difficult  for  the 
student  to  learn  should  be  sufficient 
reason  for  transfer  to  another 
group.  Until  an  effec¬ 
tive  personality 
evaluation  of 
pupils 


1.  They  will  continue  to  learn,  but  by  means  other 
than  reading. 

2.  Many  will  not  finish  high  school. 

3.  The  girls  face  early  marriage  and  relatively  large 
families,  with  some  possibility  of  factory  or  routine  office 
or  store  work  when  not  tied  down  to  a  family. 

4.  Boys  look  forward  to  military  service  and  will  be¬ 
come  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  workers. 

5.  They  will  usually  not  be  leaders  and  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  mass  appeals. 

6.  Most  will  remain  in  the  lower  socio-economic  level. 

Accepting  the  implications  of  the  name  and  limitations 
of  “low  performers”  is  the  school’s  first  step  in  reaching 
these  students.  Each  person  involved — administrators, 
teachers,  and  the  students  themselves — must  be  realistic 
about  their  level  of  p)erformance  and  accept  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  of  them.  • 
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WITH  THE  HELP  of  modem  engineering  methods  and 
forest  management,  one  of  the  oldest  building  ma¬ 
terials  is  making  a  comeback.  Until  fairly  recently,  the 
use  of  wood  as  a  structural  material  for  non-residential 
buildings  was  eyed  with  skepticism.  Builders  feared  (1) 
that  heavy  use  of  lumber  might  deplete  the  timber  re¬ 
sources  and  (2)  that  commercial  and  institutional  build¬ 
ings  constructed  of  wood  were  not  as  structurally  sound 
or  fire-safe  as  those  of  masonry. 

Post-war  Japan  was  a  case  in  point.  That  country’s 
tradition  of  beautiful  wood  architecture  gave  way  to 
heavy  concrete  buildings  (sometimes  designed  to  look 
like  their  wooden  antecedents)  because  wood  was  blamed 
for  the  fires  and  collapse  that  followed  earthquakes.  But 
the  real  reasons  for  those  failures  were  out-dated  methods 

of  jointing,  lack  of  appli¬ 
cation  of  modern  engineer¬ 
ing  methods,  congestion 
and  overcrowding,  and  in¬ 
adequate  fire  prevention — not  the  use  of  wood  itself. 

But  American  builders  are  now  able  to  use  lumber  as  a 
structural  component  and  as  a  finishing  material  with 
by  H  .  H  ,  Waechter  great  variety  and  success.  Timber  engineers  have  given 

us  laminated  components,  diaphragms,  box  beams,  and 
curved  surfaces.  And  modern  methods  of  forest  manage- 


atmosphere  in  San  Lorenzo 
Valley  High  School,  Felton, 
Cal.  Architect:  Reid, 
Rockwell,  Banwell  &  Tarics. 


Wood-paneled  baffle  walls 
improve  acoustics 
in  auditorium  of  Ralph  R. 
Smith  School,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 
Architect:  Perkins  &  Will. 


merit  have  made  lumber  a  controlled  product  which  will 
be  available  indefinitely. 

Timber  engineering  has  made  enormous  strides  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  split-ring  connector,  a  metal  ring  joining 
two  pieces  of  timber,  was  a  revolutionary  invention.  The 
Lamella  roof,  consisting  of  a  spider-web  system  of  short 
pieces  of  lumber  to  span  large  areas,  has  led  to  spacious 
enclosures  free  of  columns.  There  are  new  structural 
panels  and  diaphragms  which  consist  of  plywood  glued 
to  both  sides  of  a  solid  lumber  grid — the  boxed  plywood 
beam,  for  example.  Another  development  has  been  glued 
lamination  in  the  manufacture  of  beams  and  arches. 
Lamination  and  shaped  plywood  also  offer  us  curved 
surfaces  which  make  p>ossible  barrel-shaped  vaults  and 
hyperbolic  paraboloid  roofs.  Boards  made  of  compressed 
wood  chips  give  us  other  new  and  often  unexpected  ma¬ 
terials  to  work  with.  All  of  these  developments  give  the 
designer  new  opportunities  in  the  use  of  wood  for  school 
construction. 

However,  most  building  codes  make  it  very  difficult  to 
use  structural  wood  in  fire  zone  number-one.  Aside  from 

Mr.  Waechter,  architect  of  Creswell,  Oregon,  recently  built 
on  oil-wood  school  in  Noti,  Ore.,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Coast  Range. 


Left:  Laminated  wood  arches  span 
the  auditorium  of  South  San  Francisco 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  Ccd. 

Architect:  Reid,  Rockwell,  Banwell  &  Tarics. 
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WOOD 
MAKES  A 

COMEBACK 

Boxed  plywood  beams  frame 
the  classroom  building  of  the 
grade  school  at  Noti,  Ore. 
Architect:  H.  H.  Waechter 


the  fact  that  this  fire  zone  in  a  large  city  may  be  something 
quite  different  from  the  same  kind  of  zone  in  a  small 
town,  there  are  other  obstacles.  If  the  building  code  pre¬ 
scribes  “fireproof’  construction,  then  structural  wood  is 
out  of  the  question.  Where  one-hour  fire  rating  construc¬ 
tion  is  asked  for,  various  methods  may  be  employed — 
either  all  structural  members  have  to  be  of  heavy  timber, 
which  may  be  uneconomical,  or  all  structural  parts  have 
to  be  covered  with  plaster  or  similar  material  of  the 
proper  rating.  Such  rating  may  prevent  us  from  using  the 
most  economical  framing  method  of  post  and  beam, 
which  spaces  columns  more  or  less  four  feet  apart  to  make 
use  of  new  fabricated  panels. 

Wood’s  major  stigma  is  its  combustibility.  It  has  no 
fire  rating,  as  such.  Although  a  heavy  timber  beam  or 
column  would  be  safe  for  at  least  twenty  to  thirty  min¬ 
utes  after  the  start  of  a  fire,  many  codes  allow  low-cost 
school  buildings  to  use  open  steel  web  joists  which  have 
a  fire  rating  of  only  five  minutes. 

Recent  developments  in  the  chemical  industry  have 
made  wood  more  acceptable  to  building  officials.  The 
pressure  treatment  of  wood  can  make  it  incombustible, 
although  the  costs  of  treatment  may  make  it  prohibitive  to 
school  boards.  Painting  with  fire  retarding  paints  has 
been  advocated,  but  the  effect  is  limited;  its  main  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  reduce  flame  spread  which,  of  course,  should 
be  considered  as  much  as  the  matter  of  combustibility. 

A  major  factor  in  fire  safety  is  the  design  of  circulation 
and  location  of  exits.  Students  and  teacher  should  be 
able  to  leave  the  classroom  easily  by  way  of  two  exits  per 
room,  one  of  which  should  lead  directly  to  the  outside. 

All  these  considerations  are  much  easier  to  deal  with 
when  the  school  is  located  in  the  suburbs  or  the  country. 
Building  codes  are  much  less  restrictive  and  land  prices 
allow  the  buildings  to  be  spaced  far  enough  apart  for 
safety. 

’  Under  a  given  set  of  circumstances  the  use  of  wood 
may  offer  the  best  solution  at  very  moderate  cost.  Under 
other  circumstances  a  less  extensive  use  of  wood  may  be 
indicated.  Whatever  the  design  problem,  our  native 
woods  offer  never-ending  possibilities  for  the  designer  to 
create  a  good  environment  for  our  children.  • 

Exterior  of  the  Noti,  Ore., 
grade  school  is  finished  with 
Western  Red  Cedar,  stained 
dark  brown.  Each  classroom 
has  two  exits  leading  directly 
to  the  outside. 
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Beamed  ceiling  and  wood  paneling 
combine  with  brick  wainscotting 
in  corridor  of  Clyde  L.  Lyon  Elementary 
School,  Glenview,  III.  Architect: 

Perkins  &  WUl 


Kocer  Sturtefant  pboto 


Hedrich-BIenlng  pboto 
Henry  Photographa  pboto 


Hardwood  strip  flooring  complements 
wood  furniture  in  Philip  Sheridan 
Elementary  School,  Kenmore,  N.Y. 
Architect:  F.  J.  &  W.  A.  Kidd 


Wood  is  used  for  flooring, 
paneling  and  roof  beams  in 
gymnasium  of  San  Lorenzo 
Valley  High  School,  Felton, 
Cal.  Architect:  Reid,  Rockwell, 
Banwell  &  Tarics 


MAINTENANCE 


Surplus  Trash  and  Treasure 


Research  and  development  move  industry  forward 
today  at  a  breathtaking  pace.  Each  new  discovery 
or  invention  opens  new  horizons  for  science  and  industry 
to  explore.  But  progress  also  means  problems.  One  is: 
what  to  do  with  equipment  and  materials  that  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete? 

American  school  systems  face  this  problem  despite 
overcrowded  schools,  high  taxes,  and  austerity  budgets. 
After  years  of  dormant  activity,  manufacturers  of  school 
equipment  and  materials  have  over  the  past  few  years 
come  to  life.  And  they’re  flooding  the  market  with  a 
stunning  variety  of  new  products.  With  each  new  pur¬ 
chase,  schoolmen  are  placed  under  greater  pressure  to 
discover  how  to  use  or  get  rid  of  still  serviceable  goods 
that  have  been  replaced  by  new  equipment. 

What  are  some  of  these  surplus  goods?  Where  do  they 
come  from?  What  can  be  done  with  them? 

The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  make  a  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  of  the  comers,  crannies,  and  storage  spaces  of 
your  school.  Be  prepared  to  discover  parts  of  the  building 
you  didn’t  know  existed,  to  get  blank  looks  when  you  ask 
why  certain  things  are  being  saved,  and  to  find  many 
treasures  as  you  wade  through  the  trash. 

It  is  usually  an  eye-op)ening  trip.  In  my  school  I  found 
building  materials  of  every  size  and  description;  black¬ 
boards,  tackboards,  furniture,  tools,  machinery,  books. 


How  not  to  store  surplus  equipment.  Instead,  materials 
'should  be  tagged,  catalogued,  and  stored  by  type  of  item. 


magazines,  small  metal  drums,  old  ladders,  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  sinks,  lockers,  benches,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  were  the  metal  drums,  left  behind  by 
the  contractor  when  he  put  up  the  new  wing.  Rusted, 
empty,  and  about  the  size  of  beer  cans,  they  were  tucked 
away  in  the  oddest  places.  I  had  them  thrown  out  since 
they  had  no  apparent  salvage  value. 

Don’t  hold  back;  invade  the  sanctity  of  spaces  ranging 
from  pin  neatness  to  facsimiles  of  the  Collyer  brothers’ 
living  room.  With  a  little  luck  you  may  find  enough 
equipment  to  outfit  a  whole  department  for  an  entire 
school  year. 

Most  of  the  materials  you  will  find  are  products  of  the 
never  ending  process  of  modernization  and  alteration; 
others  accrue  from  replacement  with  more  modem  equip¬ 
ment.  Your  inspection  tour  will  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  a  disposal  program,  enabling  you  to  work  with  first¬ 
hand  facts  rather  than  second-hand  assumptions. 

In  deciding  what  to  do  with  surplus  material  a  definite 
procedure  should  be  followed,  such  as  this; 

1.  A  specific  place  should  be  set  aside  for  storing  ma¬ 
terials.  The  storage  area  should  be  readily  accessible  so 
materials  can  be  transported  in  and  out  easily.  Custodians 
will  sigh  with  relief  because  their  housekeeping  tasks  will 
be  simplified  and  school  p>ersonnel  will  quickly  learn  to 
send  things  there  by  routine. 

2.  Materials  that  are  obviously  useful  or  have  good  re¬ 
sale  value  should  be  assiduously  sought  out.  Badly  dam¬ 
aged  items  or  obvious  junk  should  get  the  heave-ho  im¬ 
mediately.  Before  bulky  things  (piano,  lockers,  etc.)  are 
transferred  to  storage,  their  re-use  or  re-sale  value  should 
be  weighed  carefully  against  storage  costs. 

3.  Materials  should  be  tagged  when  they  are  stored, 
noting  what  each  item  is  and  where  it  came  from.  Stored 
items  should  be  catalogued  to  provide  a  p>ermanent  record 
of  tyjjes  and  amounts  of  materials  on  hand.  Items  should 
be  stored  by  typ>e  to  ease  handling,  checking,  and  disposal. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  can 
be  geared  to  eliminate  requests  for  old  chairs,  desks,  tools, 
etc.  from  school  employees.  Persons  making  such  requests 
should  be  told  that  the  equipment  is  public  property  and 
cannot  be  given  away.  Once  this  is  clearly  understood 
and  the  procedure  for  central  storage  is  firmly  established, 
requests  for  surplus  materials  will  diminish.  You  may 
even  be  praised  for  your  care  of  school  property  by  those 


By  James 'Theodores,  director  of  plant  at  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  Public  Schools. 
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whose  requests  were  refused. 

When  you  have  insf)ected,  selected, 
recorded,  and  stored  your  surplus 
material,  you  can  proceed  with  its 
disposal  as  follows: 

1 .  Send  a  master  list  of  stored  ma¬ 
terials  to  each  school  principal  so 
that  he  and  his  staff  will  know  what 
materials  are  available.  When  an 
item  is  desired,  the  principal  should 
send  in  a  request  for  it  explaining 
why  it  is  needed.  This  avoids  redis¬ 
tribution  of  unusable  items  from  one 
area  to  another. 

2.  Check  remaining  items  to  set 
aside  materials  for  which  a  specific 
use  can  be  anticipated. 

3.  Dispose  of  left-over  items  at 
public  sales  held  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary.  These  sales  should  be  advertised 
through  your  pta,  notices  to  used- 
fumiture  dealers,  and  newspaper  ads. 
Lists  of  available  materials  should  in¬ 
clude  selling  conditions  such  as:  all 
items  bought  as  is;  purchaser  respon¬ 
sible  for  pickup  within  a  specified  pe¬ 
riod;  and  right  is  reserved  to  reject 
any  or  all  bids.  Reserving  the  right  to 
reject  bids  permits  you  to  hold  ma¬ 
terials  on  which  bids  of  less  than  fair 
market  value  were  offered.  It  is  wise 
to  tag  items  with  a  minimum  price  to 
avoid  absurd  bids. 

When  a  sale  is  over  you  can  sit 
back  happily  and  count  up  revenue 
while  savoring  an  image  of  empty 
storage  space.  But  before  you  do  this, 
take  a  look  at  what  is  left  and  see 
what  can  be  done  with  it.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  bring  in  your  shop,  art, 
and  dramatics  people  for  a  final  look 
to  see  if  they  can  scrounge  any  more 
materials  for  their  departments.  Any¬ 
thing  they  leave  goes  to  the  dump. 

These  suggestions  are  a  composite 
of  some  of  the  better  methods  culled 
from  current  practices  in  various 
school  systems.  They  are  intended 
only  as  general  guides,  not  absolute 
panaceas  to  every  dis{x>sal  problem. 
And  let  me  leave  you  with  one  last 
thought:  every  time  you  order  new 
classroom  furniture  and  equipment, 
and  you’ve  probably  received  a  lot  of 
it  during  the  summer,  you  have  old 
furniture  and  equipment  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  This  is  a  good  time  to  set 
up  a  disposal  procedure  to  be  sure 
that  you  keep  the  treasure  and  get  rid 
of  the  trash.  • 


Your  best  power  mower  value  is  the  versatile  LOCKE  TRIPLEX! 

It  is  the  only  power  mower  with  three  perfectly  synchronized  chain  driven, 
counterbalance  cutting  units,  revolving  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  ...  on 
wet  or  dry  grass. 

Locke  exclusive  features  and  dependability  reduces  cutting  and  trimming 
time  by  V^.  Keeps  lawns,  of  all  sizes,  neat  and  trim. 

DRIVES:  Guarded,  heat  treated  and  hardened  steel  sprocket  roller  chain. 
BLADES:  Heat  treated  and  hardened  alloy  steel  motor  driven  spiral  type 
reels,  mounted  on  ball  bearings. 

SINGLES  ...  25'  &  30"  TRIPLEXS  ...  70"  &  75"  Plain  or  Reverse. 

Send  for  literature.  Ask  your  Locke  Service 
Dealer  for  a  full  Demonstration,  now. 


1361  CONNECTICUT  AVE.,  BRIDGEPORT  1,  CONN. 
A  product  of  The  locks  Stool  Chain  Co. 
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The  only  biology  specimen 
cabinets  scientifically  | 

constructed  for  proper 
protection  of  valuable  collections 


AIR-TIGHT 
double  wall 
construction 


•  HERBARIUM  Cabinets 


•  ZOOLOGICAL  and  ORNITHOLOGICAL  Cases 


•  ENTOMOLOGICAL  Cabinets 


•  GEOLOGY  and  PALEONTOLOGY  Cabinets 


INSECT-PROOF 
foam  plastic  seals 


Write  for 
catalog  and 
complete  details 


FUMIGANT 

compartments 


Ckas.  J.  Lane  Corperatien 

105  Chambers  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  complete  information  on  Lane  Specimen 
Storage  Cabinets. 


Address 


O  1 

1 

' 
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Md  you  need  a  PCRMANEIITLy  LEGIBLE  SIGN 
like  isl““‘"S;;iS..|or  a  PERMANENTLY  AT¬ 


TRACTIVE  NAME  PLATE  like  is 


or  a  PLAQUE  like  th'islHior  wither  it  needs 


TOPROIECTIikethis|^oris 


have  KNIGHTS  NEW  1961  CATALOG  packed  with 
illustrated  information  atiout  MAINTENANCE-FREE 
KNIGHIPLAIES  unequalled  for  their  high  read¬ 
ability  and  modern  neat  appearance,  and  available 
in  FIREEN  COLORS  AND  WOOD  GRAINS . 


ADJUSTEZE:  a  complete  line 
of  adjustable  quality  classroom 
furniture  .  .  .  sold  nationally. 

Write  for  literature. 


Students  by  the 
Square  Foot 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  FREE  1961  CATALOG 
AND  SAMPLES  OF  MATERIALS 


Circle  OV-237  on  reply  card,  last  page 

ADJUSTEZE 

MODEL  1  TYPIHG  TABLE 
to  meet  your  growing  needs 

Height  adjusts  from  23"  to  2S".  Handles 
heaviest  typewriters  and  business  ma- 
chin'os.  Glides  allow  legs  to  be  individually 
leveled.  Built  to  withstand  years  of  heavy 
duty  use. 


SCHOOL  PLANNERS  scem  to  work 
under  the  assumption  that  the 
bigger  the  classroom,  the  better  the 
instruction.  Thus  we  have  moved 
from  the  pre-war  classroom  average 
of  seventeen  square  feet  per  pupil  to 
the  present  minimum  of  thirty  square 
feet  per  pupil.  Cause  for  the  increase 
has  been  the  greater  mobility  of  the 
class  group;  pupils  no  longer  spend 
most  of  their  day  seated  at  desks 
screwed  to  the  floor. 

But  spaciousness  has  become  al¬ 
most  a  fetish  among  designers.  In¬ 
stead  of  basing  the  necessary  f>er- 
pupil  area  on  research  or  demonstra¬ 
ble  evidence,  the  guiding  principle 
seems  to  be:  whatever  the  existing 
area  per  pupil,  it  must  serve  as  the 
springboard  for  increasing  that  area. 
The  tail  (facilities)  is  wagging  the 
dog  (instruction)  and  the  taxpayers 
are  footing  a  larger  bill  than  might 
be  necessary. 

Every  square  foot  of  school  build¬ 
ing  costs  money  in  initial  construc¬ 
tion,  in  debt  service  charges  on  the 
bond  issue,  and  in  maintenance  and 
operation.  This  is  true  for  every 
square  foot  of  space,  whether  it  is 
used  heavily  or  not  at  all. 

Now,  the  most  expensive  space  in 
a  building  (like  the  most  expensive 
garment  in  one’s  closet)  is  that  which 
is  least  used.  Every  dollar  committed 
unnecessarily  is  money  that  cannot 
be  used  to  improve  instruction 
through  better  equipment  and  mate¬ 
rials  and  higher  teachers  salaries. 
Thus,  over-sized  classrooms  may  in¬ 
directly  impede  rather  than  improve 
instruction.  They  may  have  a  direct 
adverse  effect,  also. 

j  By  James  A.  van  Zwoll,  professor  of 
school  administration  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  writes  that  teachers 
and  principals  in  his  school  plant 
courses  have  done  research  on  the 
problem  of  classroom  size  "with  really 
astounding  results  which  point  up  the 
need  for  thorough  investigation  in  this 
area  of  plant  planning."  Because  of 
the  controversial  nature  of  the  topic, 
the  editors  invite  reader  reaction  to  Dr. 
van  ZwoH's  argument. 


One  principal  reported  that  an 
average  teacher  who  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  large  classroom  for  years 
was  transferred  to  a  smaller  room 
and  almost  immediately  showed  the 
signs  of  being  a  first-rate  teacher. 
Another  principal  reported  that  the 
transfer  of  a  class  group  to  a  smaller 
room  had  immediately  eased  a  seri¬ 
ous  discipline  problem  the  teacher 
had  been  having  with  the  group. 

If  we  refuse  to  accept  thirty- 
square-feet-per-pupil  as  gospel,  what 
is  our  criterion  in  determining  the 
size  of  a  classroom?  We  might  look  to 
other  countries  for  a  clue.  General 
classrooms  in  elementary  schools  in 
the  Netherlands,  for  example,  meas¬ 
ure  16.2  square  feet  per  pupil;  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  they 
are  21.5  square  feet;  and  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  27  square  feet.  Some  of 
these  are  newly  adopted  regulations 
exceeding  the  space  previously  pre¬ 
scribed  per  pupil.  But  in  none  of 
these  countries  is  this  amount  of 
space  based  on  any  kind  of  research. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  can 
only  come  out  of  research,  which 
can  be  handled  on  an  experimental, 
school-by-school  basis.  Certainly  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  solution 
through  discussion,  committee  action, 
or  majority  opinion. 

Every  school  district  could  begin 
its  own  research  by  setting  up  com¬ 
parative  studies  on  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction  of  matched  groups  in 
different-sized  classrooms.  Informa¬ 
tion  gained  through  such  research 
can  then  provide  defensible  data  on 
which  to  design  classrooms. 

The  already  heavy  tax  burden 
placed  upon  the  economy  requires 
that  the  p>eople  be  assured  that  their 
school  buildings  are  not  wasting  ex¬ 
pensive  space.  As  a  public  official, 
the  school  administrator  is  obliged  to 
do  all  within  his  power  to  assure  the 
people  that  the  money  to  be  spent  on 
school  construction  is  reasonable,  de¬ 
fensible,  and  based  on  evidence  of 
research.  • 
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This  is  a  Language  Teacher’s  “Dream”  Lahoratory 


Its  name  is  DICTALAB — Electronic  language  labora¬ 
tories  are  not  news.  Dictalab  is.  It  incorporates  the 
latest  technological  advances.  It  is  an  integrated, 
balanced  system  with  all  units  designed  to  function 
compatibly,  unlike  many  systems  which  are  patched 
together  from  assorted  components.  •  Dictalab  is  all 
push-button,  completely  foolproof.  The  language 
teacher,  through  the  Automatic  Control  Center,  can 
direct  up  to  11  pre-programmed  lessons  to  a  class  at 
one  time  and,  with  a  flick  of  a  switch,  monitor  or  talk 
with  any  student  in  the  class.  •  With  Dictalab,  the 
student  can  LISTEN/RESPOND/RECORD.  After 
the  lesson  is  completed,  the  student  can  PLAY  BACK 
and  compare  the  teacher’s  pronunciation  with  his 
own.  Dictalab’s  unique  quarter-track  system  makes  it 
simply  impossible  for  the  student  to  erase,  or  record 
over,  the  Master  Voice.  Your  school  can  begin  its 
Dictalab  language  system  with  a  modest  basic  instal¬ 
lation,  and  add  to  it  as  the  need  grows.  You’ll  get 


more  than  the  finest  equipment.  You  are  also  assured 
of  prompt,  skilled  service  by  Dictaphone  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  own  staff  of  factory-trained  servicemen,  the 
largest  in  the  field.  •  Dictalab  offers  the  student, 
teacher  and  school  many  unique  benefits  including 
a  host  of  optional  features  to  accommodate  individual 
school  requirements.  Fill  out  the  attached  coupon 
for  an  interesting,  informative  report. 


DICTAPHONE.  DICTALAO.  IICOItTCtttO  TAAOCMAPNS  OP  DICTAPHONE  COAPOPATION. 


Dictaphone  CORPORATION 


«EO.  V.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Dept.  091,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  the  report  on  your  new  system  for  language 
comprehension. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE . 
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SifC 

GYMNASIUM 


WITH  RECESSED  HASPS 


Insist  on  Neubauer  Basket  Racks  for 
these  exclusive  features: 

1.  Rigid  twin-post  corners  make  the  whole 
rack  stronger, 

2.  Your  choice  of  any  size  to  fit  odd  bas¬ 
kets  or  limited  space*, 

3.  Easier  assembly,  hasps  and  dividers  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  factory, 

4.  Recessed  hasps  can’t  snag  clothing  or 
cause  injury,  (Hasps  omitted  if  desired) 

plus  a  choice  of  four  popular  baked  enam¬ 
el  finishes,  plated  hardware,  sturdy  brac¬ 
ing,  and  other  details  of  quality. 


STORAGE 

SHELVING 

with  patented 
twin-pest  corners 


i 

with  beautifully  finished  end 
panels,  can  be  .  furnished  In 
any  size  to  fit  your  room  di¬ 
mensions.  BaKed  enamel  col¬ 
ors  are  green,  grey,  tan  and 
beige. 

extra  charge 

You  don't  pay  a  premium  for  oddrsizes 
^hen  you  buy  Neubauer  racks  and  shelving. 


tZeuwuUfi 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

517  LOWRY  AVENUE  N.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS  18,  MINN. 


Creative  writing  class  in  Ogden  high  school  listens  to  a  student’s  short  story. 


Creativity  in  the  Classroom 


The  May  through  August  issues  of  Overview  carried  a  series  of  articles  by 
four  prominent  artists  on  education  for  creativity.  Each  of  them  held  that  the 
nation’s  cultural  level  could  be  raised  if  the  schools  themselves  paid  greater 
attention  to  the  creative  arts.  Climaxing  that  series  are  the  following  case 
studies  of  creativity  in  the  classroom:  a  high  school  creative  writing  class  and 
three  school  music  programs  that  are  benefiting  from  the  Ford  Foundation’s 
Young  Composers  Project. 


Twenty  years  ago,  Ogden’s  cre¬ 
ative  writing  program  was  the 
only  one  offered  in  Utah  high  schools. 
Now,  eight  high  schools  in  the  state 
have  begun  them  and  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  suit.  And  the  ven¬ 
ture  is  being  extended  to  the  junior 
high  schools;  last  year,  three  junior 
high  teachers  were  assigned  by  our 
school  board  to  observe  the  methods 
used  in  our  high  school  writing 
classes. 

The  community  has  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically  to  our  creative  writing 
venture.  The  program  has  received 
favorable  mention  and  recognition  in 
the  local  press  and  radio:  it  has  been 
given  feature  coverage  in  the  Ogden 
Standard,  and  radio  station  klo 
awarded  me  a  spiecial  citation  for  my 
efforts  in  developing  the  program. 
Each  year  several  students  in  the 
class  receive  scholarships  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah’s  summer  writers  con¬ 
ference. 

To  test  the  program  from  an  aca¬ 
demic  pxyint  of  view,  we  sent  ques¬ 
tionnaires  on  the  value  of  high  school 
creative  writing  classes  to  a  dozen 
colleges.  Most  of  the  English  profes¬ 
sors  respxjnded  with  strong  approval. 


agreeing  in  substance  with  this  reply 
from  a  California  professor:  “Train¬ 
ing  in  creative  writing  is  certain  to 
make  students  not  only  better  writers 
but  more  perceptive  readers.” 

Some  of  the  work  of  our  creative 
writing  students  has  been  published 
in  Senior  Scholastic,  Cavalcade,  In¬ 
land,  Young  Voices,  and  Literary 
Harvest.  Their  work  has  also  ap- 
pjeared  in  Utah  newspapers  and  been 
read  over  station  ksl  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Several  of  our  students  have  gone 
on  to  become  professional  writers. 
One  is  now  an  editor  of  a  professional 
women’s  magazine;  another  edited 
the  Chicago  Review  and  is  now 
working  on  his  third  novel;  and  a 
third  has  had  fiction  and  pioetry  pub¬ 
lished  in  national  magazines  includ¬ 
ing  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  But 
the  number  of  students  who  pursue 
writing  professionally  doesn’t  meas¬ 
ure  the  real  value  of  a  creative  writ¬ 
ing  program.  Rather,  I  believe  its 
true  worth  is  the  development  of 
their  writing  skill  and  the  flexing  of 
their  intellect  and  imagination. — 
WILSON  THORNLEY,  teacher,  Ogden, 
Utah,  High  School 
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OVERVIEW 


Elkhart’s  composer  in  residence  rehearses  the  school  symphony  in  his  new  work. 


Indiana  has  just  com-  wealth  of  talent  in  our  American 

Hj  pleted  its  second  year  with  the  composers,  but  a  greater  apprecia- 

Ford  Foundation’s  Young  Composers  tion  by  our  musical  patrons  of  the 
Project  and  we  rate  it  a  total  success.  worth  of  American  music. — william 
It  has  been  a  stimulating  experience  gowdy,  chairman  of  music  depart- 
for  our  students  to  have  the  composer  ment,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Schools 
himself,  William  Thomson,  on  hand 

to  rehearse  his  works  (see  photo  onald  LoPresti  is  the  Ford 

above)  and  to  conduct  his  composi-  J\.  Foundation  composer  in  resi- 

tions  at  their  premier  performance.  dence  at  Winfield,  Kansas,  Schools. 

His  compositions  have  been  fea-  A  quiet,  friendly  young  man,  he 

tured  on  each  of  our  schools’  five  an-  writes  good  music  and  lots  of  it.  He 

nual  concerts  and  at  festivals  and  can  and  does  compose  and  arrange 

special  programs.  They  have  in-  anything  from  a  jazz  piece  to  a  sym- 

cluded  a  secular  cantata  for  choir  phony.  He  writes  with  a  nice  flair 

and  band,  overture  for  band,  multi-  and  he  doesn’t  write  over  our  heads, 
choir  Christmas  song,  song  setting  Our  young  players  have  been  very 
for  mixed  chorus,  variation  for  or-  pleasantly  won  over  to  contemporary 

chestra,  folk  songs  for  choir,  setting  music  in  performing  the  solo  and 

for  girls’  voices  and  string  orchestra,  ensemble  works  Mr.  LoPresti  has 

double  choir  anthem  for  a  church  written  for  them.  Many  of  our  stu- 

dedication,  and  an  anthem  for  bac-  dents  have  had  little  chance  to  pick 

calaureate.  up  rudimentary  harmony  and  theory 

The  school  administration,  board,  and  so  they  know  much  less  about 

public,  and  press  have  all  been  en-  what  makes  music  than  what  makes 

thusiastic  about  the  program.  The  a  good  performance.  This  may  sound 

best  proof  of  this  is  that  we  have  been  enigmatic  to  a  trained  musician,  but 

accepted  by  the  project  for  a  third  while  they  may  have  no  idea  about 

year  and  the  school  system  will  pay  the  harmonic  structure  of  a  Shosta- 

half  of  the  basic  grant.  kovich  prelude,  they  can  play  it  ver) 

The  real  value  of  this  project  can  effectively, 
never  be  measured.  We  feel  that  our  The  works  that  Mr.  LoPresti  ha! 
students  are  having  a  unique  expieri-  written  for  us  include  a  Christmai 

ence.  It  has  even  spurrred  some  of  work  for  chorus,  brass,  and  timpani 

them  to  write  works  of  their  own  a  suite  for  five  trumpets;  a  quartei 

which  they  submitted  to  the  com-  for  violins;  unison  songs  for  elemen 

p)oser  for  evaluation  and  suggestions.  tary  chorus;  a  concerto  for  violin 

All  of  us  have  been  thrilled  at  the  clarinet,  trump>et,  and  chamber  or 

idea  of  performing  music  that  was  chestra  (written  spjecifically  for  thret 

composed  in  our  town  with  our  pro-  very  musically  talented  seniors) ;  an< 

grams  in  mind.  We  hop)e  that  from  the  music  for  Kama,  a  Kansas  Cen 

this  project  will  come  not  only  a  tennial  Pageant  scored  for  a  120 

keener  awareness  by  educators  of  the  piece  orchestra  and  band,  elemen 

September,  1961 


LKHART. 


An  ANTI-SLIP.... PLASTIC  MAGIC 
FOR  HEAVILY  TRAFFICKED  FLOORS! 


Fortunately,  your  floor  isn’t  a  football 
field,  but  if  it  were  you  could  rely  on 
Plex-I-Gloss  protection. 

Plex-I-Gloss  gives  floors  a  diamond- 
hard  finish  with  no  buffing.  Requires 
minimum  care,  saves  labor,  saves 
money.  With  one  quick,  easy  applica¬ 
tion,  Plex-I-Gloss  puts  long-lasting 
protection  down  deep.  Safe,  beautiful 
protection  that’s  easily  maintained. 

See  the  man  from  National  Chem- 
searcb;  he’s  an  expert  on  floor  mainte¬ 
nance.  Write  for  free,  detailed  brochure. 


P.O.  Box  10067,  Dallas,  Toxat 
Offices  in:  Los  Angeles  •  St.  Louis  •  New  York 
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tary  chorus  of  600,  and  high  school 
chorus  of  430. 

The  administration,  board,  and 
community  have  been  enthusiastic 
about  our  composer  in  residence  (the 
city  band  even  commissioned  a  Fan¬ 
tasy  of  Christmas  Carols  last  winter) . 
The  board  has  been  able  to  arrange 
for  his  reappointment  and  will  put 
up  part  of  his  salary  this  year. — How¬ 
ard  HALGEDAHL,  director  of  music, 
Winfield,  Kans.,  Public  Schools 


microphone 
is  different 


wireless! 


OHN  Barnes  Chance,  Greens¬ 
boro’s  resident  composer  under 


composer 
the  Ford  project,  is  given  a  free  hand 
to  write  what  he  wishes.  All  we  ask  is 
that  he  have  new  music  ready  for  all 
of  the  concerts  and  choral  festivals 
our  school  band,  orchestra,  and 
chorus  give  each  year. 

We  have  found  that  our  students 
work  very  hard  to  prepare  his  com¬ 
positions  for  performance.  There  is 
an  element  of  pride  that  makes  them 
put  forth  their  best  effort  to  learn  the 
music  written  especially  for  them 
which  they  have  the  honor  to  pre¬ 
mier.  Also,  our  composer  is  particu¬ 
larly  articulate  in  explaining  to  them 
the  creative  process  of  composition. 

Our  students  have  come  to  realize 
that  creativity  is  a  marketable  com¬ 
modity.  They  are  impressed  that  a 
well-known  foundation  built  on  the 
profits  of  big  business  is  now  paying 
a  man  a  good  wage  just  to  create 
music  for  them  to  p>erform.  This  has 
nurtured  a  respect  for  the  arts  which 
no  amount  of  preaching  could  do. 

Our  resident  composer  program 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  board  have  agreed 
to  put  up  half  the  money  to  be 
matched  by  the  Ford  project  this 
coming  year.  The  community  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  project  by  giving  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of 
our  concerts,  and  the  local  newspaper 
has  sent  its  music  critic  to  all  our 
concerts. 

I  cannot  now  imagine  our  music 
program  without  a  composer  as  part 
of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  need 
a  program  like  this  in  all  of  the 
arts. — HERBERT  HAZELMAN,  director 

of  music,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Public 
Schools  • 


We  call  it  the  Vega-Mike.*  It  looks  somewhat 
like  an  ordinary  lavalier-type  microphone. 

But  there  is  no  trailing  cable  to  restrict  your 
movement.  Nothing  to  get  entangled,  to  kink 
or  cause  awkward  interruptions. 

The  wireless  Vega-Mike  frees  you  to  walk 
anywhere  in  the  auditorium  or  classroom, 
face  any  direction,  even  turn  your  back  to  the 
audience  . . .  yet  have  every  word  you  speak 
distinctly  amplified. 

It’s  a  one-piece  unit,  so  lightweight  (only  I'/i 
ounces)  you’re  hardly  aware  of  wearing  it. 

Its  size  is  only  1"  by  S'A"  long.  Within  these 
miniature  dimensions  are  contained  a  mercury¬ 
cell  battery  power  supply,  a  fully  professional 
broadcast-quality  dynamic  microphone,  and  a 
transistorized  wide-band  FM  transmitter. 

The  Vega-Mike  transmits  through  the  air  to 
its  matching  specially  designed  portable 
receiver,  which  is  simply  connected  to  a  public 
address  system  amplifier,  tape  recorder,  or 
other  similar  equipment. 


ACTUAL  SIZE 


Hand-held  Vega-Mike 


Vega- Mike  Receiver 


Lavalier  Vega-Mike 


Designed  and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  the  Vega-Mike  Wireless  Microphone 
System  is  sold  worldwide  only  through  franchised 
Vega  dealers.  For  a  free  six  page  brochure 
describing  this  equipment,  and  for  the  name 
of  the  closest  Vega  dealer  (who’ll  be  pleased  to 
give  you  a  no-obligation  demonstration) 
write  to  VEGA  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION, 

P.  0.  Box  145-D,  Cupertino,  California. 


OVERVIEW 
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Here  are  five  reasons  why  the  new  Underwood  TOUCH-MASTER 
FIVE  is  ideal  for  classroom  use: 

1  Rugged  construction  (to  withstand  rough  classroom  use) 

2  Exceptional  lightness  of  touch  (students  make  quick  adjust¬ 
ment  to  electric  machines  when  entering  business  offices) 

3  Exceptionally  light,  fast  carriage  return 

4  Instantly  responsive  touch  tabulation 

5  Paper  centering,  title-heading  centering  and  aligning  scales 
and  balanced  margin  indicators 

To  get  aU  the  facts  about  the  new  Underwood  "Five,”  fill  out 
and  mail  this  coupon. 


Underwood  Corporation,  Education  Department, 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  new  Underwood  standard  and 
electric  typewriters,  and  my  free  copy  of  the  newly  revised 
"History  of  the  Typewriter,"  without  obligation. 

Name . Position . 

School . 

Address . . 
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SAMSONITE  HAS  IT  (The  best  chair  for  your  group  seating  needs )\ 


Grey,  Counterpoint  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala  Blue. 

H.  ^1200.  Folding  arm  chair;  Samsontex  vinyl-upholstered,  in 
Contract  Brown,  Counterpoint  Grey,  Counterpoint  Tan,  Counter¬ 
point  White,  Gala  Blue. 

I.  #2300.  Juvenile  folding  chair  in  Grey  or  Brown. 

J.  #6600.  Vinyl-upholstered  folding  chair  in  Counterpoint  Grey, 
Counterpoint  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala  Blue. 

K.  #6800.  Samsontex  vinyl-upholstered  folding  chair  in  Counter¬ 
point  Grey,  Counterpoint  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala  Blue. 

L.  #2625.  Folding  tablet-arm  chair  in  Natural  Blond  Finish; 
back  and  frame  in  Grey  or  Brown. 

For  church,  school,  club,  other  group  seating 
information,  see  your  Yellow  Pages  or  write: 
Shwayder  Bros.,  Institutional  Seating  Div., 
Dept.  OV-91,  Detroit  29,  Mich. 


Whatever  your  choice,  you’re  getting  the  finest,  strong¬ 
est  folding  or  stacking  chair  made.  Every  Samsonite 
chair  features  electrically  welded  tubular  steel  construc¬ 
tion  (with  all  metal  parts  “Bonderized”  for  rust-resist¬ 
ance).  Chip-resistant  baked  enamel  finish  adds  to  the 
long  wear  —  and  good  looks.  So  take  your  pick,  and  place 
your  order  now ! 

A.  #2600.  All-steel  folding  chair  in  Bronze,  Brown,  Grey. 

B.  #2075.  Plywood-Seat  folding  chair  in  Natural  Blond  Finish; 
Grey  or  Brown  back  and  frame. 

C.  #6400.  Luxurious  Samsontex-upholstered  stacking  chair  in 
Yearling  Black,  Yearling  Tan,  Yearling  White. 

D.  #2650.  PlastiShield  folding  chair  in  Counterpoint  Tan, 
Counterpoint  Grey. 

E.  #6000.  Vinyl-upholstered  stacking  chair  in  Counterpoint 
Grey,  Counterpoint  Tan,  Counterpoint  White  and  Gala  Blue. 

F.  #1700.  Vinyl-upholstered  folding  chair  in  Contract  Brown, 
Counterpoint  Grey,  Counterpoint  Tan,  Counterpoint  White,  Gala 
Blue. 

G.  #6200.  Vinyl-upholstered  stacking  armchair  in  Counterpoint 


Find  It  Fott 
In  Th« 

YgIIow  Pogtt 


FOLDING  and  STACKING  CHAIRS 


OVERVIEW 
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AMESTACK 


Representatives 
in  Principal  Cities 


New  &o(yxlck, 
SOAP  DISPENSER 
stops  pilferage! 


Why  Daddy  Went  to  War 
{continued  from  page  53) 

of  the  horrors  of  concentration 
camps.  But  its  caption  reads:  “Nazi 
cruelty  seems  unbelievable  to  pteople 
accustomed  to  strong  democratic 
traditions.  Yet  it  was  horribly  real 
to  the  thousands  [italics  added]  of 
Nazi  victims.”  The  text  also  mentions 
that  “thousands  were  herded  into 
the  concentration  camps,  where  they 
suffered  cruel  torture  and  death  in 
gas  chambers.”  Saying  that  Nazi 
victims  numbered  in  the  thou¬ 
sands  is  rather  a  morose  com¬ 
mentary  on  accurate  scholarship.  On 
still  another  occasion  the  text  men¬ 
tions  that  “many”  Poles  were  sent  to 
concentration  camps  or  gas  cham¬ 
bers.  True,  the  five  million  Poles 
(including  Jews)  sent  to  the  gas 
chambers  or  otherwise  slaughtered 
are  “many,”  but  “many”  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  millions.  Hitler  himself 
is  described  as  “an  ardent  German 
nationalist,”  a  “spell-binding  orator,” 
and  a  man  who  “worked  tirelessly  to 
build  up  a  strong  party.  .  .  .”  Hardly 
a  fully  accurate  description. 

Our  Country’s  History  by  David 
Muzzey  (Ginn)  presents  a  hasty,  but 
clear,  recapitulation  of  the  crowded 
events  of  the  1930’s.  It  notes  that 
Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf  preached  a  j 
“program  of  hate,  bigotry,  blind  na¬ 
tionalism,  violence,  and  terror.”  But 
nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of  some 
of  the  offsprings  of  this  preaching — 
the  p>ersecution  of  minorities,  the 
book  burnings.  Indeed,  few  of  the 
texts  mention  such  characteristic  in¬ 
cidents  as  the  book  burnings. 

Hi  dory  of  a  Free  People  by  Brag- 
don  and  McCutchen  (Macmillan) 
does  give  space  to  the  German,  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  Japanese  dictatorships.  How¬ 
ever,  it  all  but  ignores  Hitler’s  perse¬ 
cution  of  minority  groups.  It  speaks 
only  vaguely  of  “mass  extermination 
and  concentration  camps.” 

The  American  Adventure  by 
Bertrand  Wainger  (McGraw-Hill) 
says  merely  that  Hitler  “shocked  the 
American  people  by  persecuting  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  of  his  own  country 
and  of  other  countries.”  Nowhere 
is  there  a  hint  of  what  this  persecu¬ 
tion  involved.  For  all  the  reader 
knows  it  might  have  been  simply  a 
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ANEW 

Concept  in 
Library 
Shelving 

New  AMESTACK  Steel 
Library  Shelving  provides 
that  feeling  of  spacious¬ 
ness  so  important  in 
contemporary  library 
designs.  Wire  shelf 
brackets  afford  ideal 
display  for  books, 
eliminate  the  box-like 
appearance  of  conven¬ 
tional  shelving.  Free¬ 
standing  base;  4'  shelves. 
Many  colors  available. 

Write  today 
for  full  details 
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Now  —  clean,  functional  basketball 
backstop  design  .  .  .  rigid  construc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  dependable  remote  operation. 
And  it’s  from  Porter  .  .  .  over  150,000 
backstop  installations  ...  50  years 
of  experience  in  making  backstops. 
For  complete  information  on  Porter’s 
New  100  Line,  our  Deluxe  200  Line 
and  new  Economy  300  line,  write  to¬ 
day  for  new  Basketball  Catalog. 


Bobrick’s  rugged,  trouble- 
free  Model  8292  is  vandal 
proof;  its  large  •  capacity, 
metal  soap  container  is 
locked  onl  Mounts  through 
hole  in  basin.  Easy  top-ml. 
Stainless  Steel  push-button 
and  spout.  Force  -  pump 
mechanism;  no  packings  or 
washers  to  wear  out. 


Stnd  far  Catalej 
Ditptatars  ipaci 


It  lllastratlag  athar  Bakrick  Saap 
iifieally  aatigBaS  far  tcbaal  bm. 


ATHLETIC  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

9555  IRVING  PARK  ROAD 
SCHILLER  PARK  8,  ILLINOIS 
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Why  Daddy  .  .  .  [continued) 

mass  harrassment  campaign.  This 
text  does  clearly  distinguish  between 
a  dictatorship  and  a  democracy. 
“Under  a  dictatorship  the  individual 
has  no  rights.”  And  later,  “democracy 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  weak 
have  equal  rights  with  the  strong.” 
However,  it  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  how  this  worked  in  practice, 
particularly  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
In  fact,  it  begins  and  ends  its  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Axis  dictatorships  in 
just  two  paragraphs. 

Not  all  the  texts  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  use  had  these 
shortcomings.  Several  give  concise 
and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  to¬ 
talitarian  regimes  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

The  Making  of  Modern  America 
by  Canfield  and  Wilder  (Houghton 
Mifflin)  has  this  to  say  of  the  Hitler 
era;  “Freedom  of  speech  dis¬ 
appeared,  newspapers  were  muzzled, 
schools  became  centers  of  Nazi  prop¬ 
aganda.  .  .  .  Claiming  it  was  their 
intention  to  establish  a  pure  Aryan 
race,  the  Nazis  persecuted  the  Jews 
and  speke  scornfully  of  the  rights  of 
people  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
‘master  race.’  ”  It  also  deals  ade- 
cjuately  with  Mussolini  and  Japan. 

Our  World  Through  the  Ages  by 
Platt  and  Drummond  ( Prentice- 
Hall)  is  one  of  the  few  that  singles 
out  specific  instances  to  make  the 
story  more  meaningful.  For  example: 
“In  Nazi  Germany,  aged  Jews  were 
compjelled  to  scrub  streets  on  their 
hands  and  knees  while  Brown  Shirts 
stood  over  them  with  clubs.  ...  By 
the  end  of  World  War  1 1,  six  mil¬ 
lion  Jews  had  lost  their  lives  in  Nazi 
held  lands.” 

Man’s  Story  by  T.  Walter  Wall- 
bank  (Scott,  Foresman),  in  its  good 
account  of  the  era,  convincingly  dis¬ 
pels  of  Hitler’s  master  race  theory; 
“The  Nazis  preached  this  nonsense 
about  the  Aryan  sup)er-race,  although 
it  was  completely  contrary  to  the 
best  scientific  knowledge.” 

A  History  of  the  World  by  Magenis 
and  Appjel  (American  Book  Com¬ 
pany)  is  distinguished  for  the  cov¬ 
erage  it  gives  the  Nuremberg  trials, 
“where  the  awful  stories  of  torture 
and  mass  murder  were  recounted.” 


You’ll  grow  strong,  deep-rooted  grass 
when  you  aerate  and  renovate  large  turf 
areas  with  the  Renovaire. 

Ideal  for  restoring  turf  on  athletic 
fields,  golf  courses,  parks,  playgrounds, 
civic  centers  and  even  farm  pastures.  This 
heavy  duty  machine  is  made  with  a  husky, 
welded  tubular  steel  frame  and  rides  on 
automotive  type  wheels  with  full  pneu¬ 
matic  tires. 

Your  choice  of  2  models— Monarch — 
8  feet  wide  with  12  aerating  wheels,  or 
the  smalier-Chief — 4V4  feet  wide  with  6 


wheels.  Both  models  feature  22'  diameter 
aerating  wheels  weighing  168  lbs.  each. 
Wheels  are  individually  suspended  to  as¬ 
sure  maximum  penetration  at  adjustable 
depths  up  to  4  inches.  3  styles  of  tines 
available— Coring,  Slicing,  Renovating. 

Your  Renovaire  can  be  tractor-pulled 
at  spieeds  up  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Will 
cover  15  to  30  acres  per  day.  Moving 
from  job  to  job  is  easy,  too — hydraulic 
lift  raises  wheels  full  7  inches  off  ground. 

NEW  1961  MODELS— Write  for  full 
details  and  name  of  your  Ryan  dealer. 


LANDSCAPING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

871  EDGERTON  ST.  •  ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 
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Want  Green/ 
Heavy  Turf? 

USE  A 
RYAN 
RENOVAIRE 


MODERN 

MOPPING 

All  Geerpres  wringers  use  an 
interlocking  rack  and''gear 
principle  of  force  multiplica¬ 
tion.  When  the  wringer  handle 
is  depressed,  two  cover  plates 
fold  down  over  and  seal  the 
mop  into  the  wringer.  As  the 
handle  continues  downward, 
the  cover  plates  descend  and 
squeeze  the  mop  against  all 
parts  of  the  wringer  compart¬ 
ment.  Pressure  is  even  and 
produces  a  uniformly  dry  mop. 
Geerpres  wringers  are  easier 
on  mops  and  easier  on  peoplej 
Write  today  for  new  catalog. 


GEERPRES  WRINGER,  INC. 


r.O.  BOX  658, 
MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 
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It  also  notes  that  trials  were  held  I 
for  the  Japanese  war  criminals.  I 

Some  of  the  texts  are  weak  in  their  j 
pictorial  portrayal  of  the  era.  Only 
a  minority  reproduce  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  really  “worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  words.”  Our  World  History  and 
Man’s  Story  are  two.  Past  to  Present 
by  Zebel  and  Schwartz  (Macmillan) 
conveys  all  the  bombast  and  agres- 
siveness  of  Mussolini  in  a  single  pic¬ 
ture  of  Italian  children  parading  past 
him.  Modern  Europe  makes  effective 
use  of  Peter  Blume’s  painting,  “The 
Eternal  City,”  to  give  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  Fascist  Italy. 

Some  are  so  carefully  non-com¬ 
mittal  that  the  readers  may  be  left 
without  an  impression  of  any  sort. 
The  New  United  States  by  George 
Knoles  (Henry  Holt)  has  this  to 
say:  “Hitler’s  persecution  of  the  Jews  I 
and  other  minorities  shocked  many 
Americans,  but  others  belived  it  fully 
justified.  .  .  .  Mussolini’s  brutal  and 
unprovoked  attack  on  Ethiopia 
startled  some,  but  others  condoned 
Mussolini  on  the  grounds  that  Ethi¬ 
opia  was  uncivilized.  .  .  .  Few  could 
really  excuse  Japan  for  its  attack 
upon  China,  but  China  was  big,  she 
had  digested  other  powers  who  had 
sought  to  conquer  her  in  her  long 
history.  .  .  .”  The  author  makes  these 
statements  to  show  why  it  “proved 
impossible  to  get  widespread  sup¬ 
port  in  the  United  States  for  a 
united  front  against  the  new  dictator¬ 
ships.”  But  his  juxtajxjsitions  make 
it  seem  as  though  those  who  con¬ 
doned  Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  of 
about  the  same  numerical  strength  as 
those  who  opposed  them. 

As  Miss  Huggard  admitted  in  her 
letter  last  October,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  just  how  far  the  textbook  pub¬ 
lishers  should  go  in  recounting  the 
evils  of  the  German,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  dictatorships.  After  all, 
many  teachers  supplement  texts 
with  appropriate  visual  material  or 
other  educational  tools.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  even  raise  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  it  really  doesn’t  matter, 
because  few  classes  in  American  or 
World  History  ever  reach  the  World 
War  II  era  before  the  school  year 
ends.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  hardly 
bears  on  the  arguments  for  realism 
and  balance.  • 


Questionnaire 

We  asked  this  question  of  school  admin¬ 
istrators  across  the  country.  The  replies  to 
this  questionnaire  indicate  the  unanimous 
concern  of  school  people  in  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  areas  that  too  large  a  percentage  of 
students  in  our  secondary  schools  are  fum¬ 
bling  their  opportunities. 

Will  They  Read  It? 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  write  good  coun¬ 
sel.  To  get  students  to  read  it  and  act  on  it 
is  the  problem.  We  have  put  our  counselling 
into  a  date  book,  utilizing  the  principle 
used  by  many  business  firms  who  keep 
their  message  before  their  clients  by  means 
of  a  complimentary  book  of  this  kind.  The 
strategy  that  sells  insurance  and  merchan¬ 
dise  we  have  employed  to  sell  constructive 
ideas  to  teenage  pupils. 
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"My  School  Year" 

This  book,  “MY  SCHOOL  YEAR”,  con¬ 
tains  40  pages  of  calendar,  one  for  each 
week  of  the  school  year.  A  page  of  instruc¬ 
tions  tells  the  student  how  to  use  the  book, 
not  only  as  a  reminder  of  the  dates  of  ath¬ 
letic  events,  parties,  dances,  exams,  special 
assignments,  etc.,  but  also  as  a  diary,  re¬ 
cording  the  interesting  things  that  happen 
day  by  day,  making  it  a  book  to  be 
treasured  throughout  life. 

Pointed  Paragraphs 

Interspersed  among  these  calendar  pages 
are  pages  of  pointed,  attention-getting  para¬ 
graphs  stressing  a  wise  use  of  time,  the 
necessity  for  hard  work,  dependability,  in¬ 
tegrity,  goals,  the  importance  of  real  learn¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc.,  things  we  know  from  your 
answers  to  our  questionnaire  you  would 
like  to  have  said  to  your  students. 


An  Attractive  Book 

This  64-page  book  is  durably  and  attractively  bound  in  heavy  Jersey  cordovan. 
Pages  are  5Mi  x  8Mi  inches.  The  beauty  and  everyday  utility  of  the  book  insure  that 
it  will  be  prized  and  its  contents  read  and  re-read. 

We  believe  that  “MY  SCHOOL  YEAR”,  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  your  high 
school  pupils,  will  be  singularly  effective  in  improving  attitudes  and  stimulating 
effort. 

Order  for  your  school  from  this  advertisement  at  55^  each  in 
quantities  of  50  or  more,  or  send  $1.00  for  a  sample  copy  postpaid. 
liKtitwt*  For  Porsonol  Dovolopmont  North  Manchester,  Indiana 
(More  than  30  years  in  the  field  of  educational  publishing) 


Some  Titles 

Timot  Change 
All  Yours 
Pre-flight 
Hard  racts 
Toward  the  Goal 
To  Be  Popular 
Managing  Your  Face 
Square  or  Straight? 
Good  Grades 
Chin  Up 
Da  It  Yourself 
Look  It  Up 
Good  Property 
Attention  Please 
lucky  Literates 
Problem  or  Answer? 
Low  ond  Order 


Institute  For  Personal  Development 
North  Manchester,  Indiana 

Send  me  .  copies  of  "MY  SCHOOL  YEAR"  at  5S<  each. 

Q  Bill  me  for  the  amount  ($  . . .  )  plus  postage. 

Q  I  enclose  check.  You  will  pay  the  postage. 


Name 
School 
City  - 


Official  Position 

Address  .  .  . 

State  . . 


Suggestion:  Pupils  will  prize  this  book  even  more  if  they  ore  osked  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 


Are  they  doing  their  best? 

If  you  could  get  across  to  them  some  new  incentives,  some  stronger 
motivations,  or  if  you  could  effect  some  changes  in  their  attitudes  toward 
school  and  toward  life  in  general,  what  would  they  be? 
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There’s  more 

teaching  power 

in  the  NEW 


HISTORY  OF  A 
FREE  PEOPLE 

Bragdon  -  McCutchen 

Teachers  and  students  who 
have  helped  to  write  its  success 
story  will  like  this  new  edition 
of  Macmillan’s  best  selling 
United  States  history. 

•  It  is  up  to  date  in  facts  and 
scholarship. 

•  It  has  new  wider  pages  that 
leave  plenty  of  room  for 
four-color  maps,  historical 
paintings,  contemporary  pic¬ 
tures,  and  political  cartoons. 

•  It  has  a  new  fold-out  map  in¬ 
sert  with  base  maps  and  flex- 

'  ible  transparent  overlays  that 
dramatically  illustrate  dy¬ 
namic  changes  in  geography, 
transportation,  and  popula¬ 
tion  distribution. 

Moreover,  the  advantages  that 
have  put  Bragdon-McCutchen 
on  the  top  have  been  retained: 

•  chronological  organization 

•  clear,  compelling  writing 

•  ten  recurring  American  themes 

•  the  Constitution  in  the  text 

•  study-sections  for  all  abilities 

•  an  edition  annotated  for  teachers 

A  new  companion 

A  SENSE  OF  THE  PAST 

Edited  by  Dorothy  S.  Amof 

A  paperback  edition  of  historical 
readings  selected  to  reflect  American 
life,  times,  feelings,  and  spirit  at 
various  periods  from  Colonial  days 
to  the  present.  Correlated  with  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  A  FREE  PEOPLE. 

If  you  want  to  see  sample  pages, 
write  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
Brochure  E-626. 


tAictcnuUcift 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  11,  N.Y. 


A  Division  of  fHo 

Crowtll'Collier  Publishing  Company 


MODERN  PHYSICS  BUILDINGS: 

Design  and  Function 

By  R.  Ronald  Palmer  and  William 
Maxwell  Rice.  New  York:  Rein¬ 
hold  Publishing  Corporation.  324 
pp.  $13.50. 

Less  than  a  year  before  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.  was 
formed  in  1958,  Russia’s  launching 
of  Sputnik  I  put  the  country  in  tur¬ 
moil  over  our  “failings”  in  science, 
especially  in  science  education.  It 
was  almost  inevitable,  then,  that  one 
of  efl’s  first  grants  would  be  to 
underwrite  an  investigation  of  mod¬ 
ern  physics  buildings,  their  design 
and  function.  Now  the  results  of  this 
extensive  study,  undertaken  by  the 
American  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers  and  the  American  Institute 
of  physics,  are  available  in  book  form. 

Palmer,  the  project  director,  and 
Rice,  the  project  architect,  took 
major  responsibility  in  investigating 
science  facilities  and  compiling  this 
report  which  is  complete  and  author¬ 
itative.  They  illustrate  their  main 
points  with  nicely-delineated  plans 
and  ample  photographs.  Whether 
you  wish  to  evaluate  your  own 
university’s  physics  building  or  high 
school’s  laboratories  or  are  planning 
new  areas,  this  volume  will  give  you 
excellent  guidance. — o.  m. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL 

By  Lawrence  A.  Cremin.  New 

York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  387  pp. 

$5.50. 

Education  Professor  Cremin  may 
have  squirmed  a  little  under  the  high 
praise  given  him  in  Martin  Mayer’s 
book  [see  July  Bookshelf].  But  this  his¬ 
tory  confirms  the  many  who  see  in 
him  a  scholar-educationist  of  the  first 
rank.  It  is  a  comprehensive,  selec¬ 
tive,  illuminating  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Progressive  Education 
in  this  country  in  a  broader  cultural 


context  than  is  usual  in  education 
histories. 

There  was  an  “unfinished”  feeling 
at  the  end.  This  was  traced  to  the 
fact  that  after  350  pages  of  well- 
footnoted  history,  Cremin  used  only 
three  paragraphs  to  speculate  on  the 
current  and  probable  future  state 
of  the  more  timeless  tenets  of  pro- 
gressivism.  This  was  only  proper 
modesty,  we  supp>ose,  but  the  cre¬ 
dentials  spread  so  convincingly  on 
every  page  gave  him  warrant  to  make 
a  full  chapter  of  interpretation  and 
prediction. 

Occasionally  we  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  separate  the  three  strands 
to  his  story:  progressivism  in  politics 
and  culture;  progressivism  in  educa¬ 
tion;  and  the  Progressive  Education 
Association.  But  the  skillful  weaving 
of  the  three  is  what  makes  an  endur¬ 
ing  fabric  of  this  history. 

For  the  old-timers  who  can  enjoy 
the  clarity  given  to  ideals  and  ideas 
that  linger  hazy  but  hallowed;  to  the 
younger  group  who  wonder  what  all 
the  shooting  is  about;  and  to  the 
historians  of  American  culture,  pol¬ 
itics,  and  education — to  all  of  these 
we  highly  recommend  this. 

THE  GOALS  OF  EDUCATION 

By  Frederick  Mayer.  Washington, 

D.C.:  Public  Affairs  Press.  98  pp. 
$3.25. 

I  don’t  know  Dr.  Mayer,  but  he 
sounds  like  someone  I’d  like  to  know. 
Emery  Stoops,  in  his  introduction, 
calls  him  “one  of  the  most  influential 
and  noted  educational  philosophers 
of  our  time.”  But  in  this  book  we 
meet  a  man  who  has  walked  com- 
panionably  with  a  great  company  of 
thinkers  of  all  ages,  whetting  his 
mind  against  theirs,  and  withal  main¬ 
taining  an  informed  optimism  about 
man  and  his  future. 

It’s  hard  to  pick  a  favorite  chap- 
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NO  WELDING  FUMES 
IN  THIS  SCHOOL  SHOP! 

This  fast,  inexpensive  National  overhead 
smoke  Removal  S3rstem  has  a  4'  ID  flexible 
tube  and  hood  at  each  welding  station  for 
complete  smoke  removal.  Ball  jointa  permit 
hood  to  be  moved  anywhere  on  work  bench 
without  twisting  tube.  Screens  prevent 
debris  from  entering  system.  Shut>off 
dampers  stop  unnecessary  heat  loss.  Cost  of 
ten  outlet  system  about  $155  per  station. 


NO  DUSTOR  SHAVINGS 
IN  THIS  SCHOOL  SHOP! 

Get  rid  of  dangerous  dust  and  wood  shavings 
without  clean-up  problems.  Powerful  blower, 
self-cleaning  wheel  convey  them  to  Cyclone 
Collector  for  easy  clean  out.  Clean,  filtered 
air  returns  to  shop  with  no  heat  loss.  Custom 
installation  design  FREE  if  you  send  sketch 
showing  machine  location,  blower  location 
preferred,  beam  location,  height  and  general 
dimensions.  Cost  of  ten  outlet  system  about 
$226  par  station. 


‘'V  ’  i, 

"  ;i  : 


NO  EXHAUST  FUMES 
IN  THIS  SCHOOL  SHOP! 

Compact  National  Exhaust  System  removes 
carbon  monoxide  right  at  source — the  ex¬ 
haust  pipe.  No  heat  loss,  no  rearrangement 
of  present  shop  layout.  Choice  of  6  overhead 
or  underfloor  systems.  Can  be  engineered  to 
your  specific  application.  Kit  includes  motor, 
blower,  ducti^,  flexible  tubing,  etc.,  ready 
to  install. 


TeU  your  arehUeet  or  write  today 
for  catalog  and  details  of 
FREE  planning  service. 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM 

OF  GARAGE  VENTILATION.  INC. 

145-A  W.  WILLIAM  STREET  •  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 
September,  1961 


ter,  but  “American  Education  Re-  | 
visited”  is  my  choice.  “Despair  and 
cynicism,”  he  says,  “are  basic  motives 
in  the  strong  attacks  on  public  edu¬ 
cation.”  But  “our  schools  are  based 
up>on  an  optimistic  view  of  man,  that 
he  is  potentially  a  rational  creature 
.  .  .  that  all  are  to  be  educated.  .  .  . 
Our  schools  are  part  of  our  faith  in 
equality.” 

Dr.  Mayer’s  mind  ranges  broadly. 
He  quotes  aptly.  But  it  is  his  human¬ 
ity,  his  large-mindedness  and  warm-  j 
heartedness  that  infuse  this  book.  ; 
Don’t  look  here  for  a  concise  listing 
of  goals.  Instead,  read  him  for  the  joy 
and  contagion  of  a  warm,  rich  wis¬ 
dom. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  OVERSEAS 

By  John  Fayerweather.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.:  Syracuse  University  Press. 
195  pp.  $4. 

Cultural  differences  are  deeper  and 
more  compelling  than  may  appear  to 
the  educator  or  businessman  working 
in  a  nation  not  his  own.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  them  and  the  sensitivity 
to  their  manifestations  in  one’s  asso¬ 
ciates  or  subordinates  in  an  overseas 
enterprise  are  crucial  to  carrying  on 
the  business.  More  importantly  in  the 
long  run,  America’s  opportunities  to 
share  in  the  solution  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems  of  less- 
favored  sister  nations  will  depend 
pretty  closely  on  how  well  we  pro¬ 
mote  a  manual  adaptation. 

The  title  refers  to  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  administrator  abroad  and  his 
counterpart  there. 

CRUSADE  AGAINST  IGNORANCE: 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  Education 

Edited  by  Gordon  C.  Lee.  Classics 
in  Education  No.  6.  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  167 
pp.  Paper,  $1.50.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

The  opening  chapter  is  an  admiring 
study  of  Jefferson  and  of  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  his  thinking  to  current  edu¬ 
cational  problems.  For  this,  and  the 
skillful  selection  and  organization  of 
the  material  from  Jefferson  which 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  book,  our 
hat  is  off  to  Editor  Lee. 

Every  admirer  of  Jefferson  and 
student  of  American  education  will 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  ACTUALLY  SEE 
AND  OPERATE  A 


We'd  Like  You  To  Meet 

GLEASON  FRYE 


A  Local  Consultant  On  Languaie  Laboratories 
-one  of  218  trained  local  experts  of 
Universal  Electronics  Laboratories  Corporation 


A  local  expert  like  Mr.  Frye 

. . .  will  actually  demonstrate  a  port¬ 
able  language  laboratory  right  in 
your  office  , . .  letting  you  see  and 
operate  it  personally. 

. . .  will  show  you  how  a  classroom 
can  be  turned  into  a  Lang-Lab  in 
just  minutes  at  very  little  cost. 

. . .  will  analyze  your  requirements 
and  show  you  how  to  get  more  for 
your  budget  with  the  very  economi¬ 
cal  Lang-Lab. 

. . .  will  provide  expert  supervision 
and  be  available  for  FREE  periodic 
follow-up  service. 


PORTABLE  LANC-LAB  SYSTEM 


Storsi  away  on  a  ihsif  in  a  closst. 


SPeCIAL  PRICE  for  a  limited  time  only,  to 
introduce  you  to  your  local  Lang-Lab  con¬ 
sultant.  Only  $998.00  complete. 


FOR  FREE  TRIAL  in  your  school  without 
obligation  write  at  once  to  Educational 
Dept.  0-2. 


UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRONICS 

LABORATORIES  CORP. 
"Tht  Originatart  af  tha  Lang-Lab” 

510  Hudson  Street,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey 
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be  refreshed  by  this  visit  to  the  as¬ 
tonishing  fountain  of  his  wisdom, 
here  gathered  from  his  speeches  and 
writings,  both  public  and  private. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE: 

It  Can  Be  Met 

By  Maurice  J.  Thomas.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.:  Tri-State  Area  School  Study 
Council,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
102  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  skillfully,  even  passionately. 


aimed  at  Pennsylvania’s  anachronistic 
system  of  state  supp>ort  and  control 
of  public  education.  Dr.  Thomas’  ap¬ 
praisals  and  proposals  are  of  course 
especially  cogent  for  that  state,  but 
equally  useful  in  others  where  stat¬ 
utes,  constitutional  provisions,  and 
political  structure  get  badly  in  the 
way  of  adequate  support  and  rational 
regulation  of  the  state’s  educational 
system. 

Thomas  is  at  heart  a  pamphleteer, 
yet  his  vigor  is  thoroughly  informed. 


VOLUNTARY  STATEWIDE 
COORDINATION  IN  PUBLIC 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

By  M.  M.  Chambers.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.:  The  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  83  pp. 

That  compulsory  statewide  coordina¬ 
tion  of  its  higher  education  may  be 
harmful  and  restrictive  does  not  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  coming.  Mr.  Chambers 
shows  a  better  way,  making  a  good 
case  for  the  superiority  of  voluntary 
coordination.  This  is  no  “objective” 
survey,  but  it  does  present  strong 
foundations  for  his  thesis  that  coop¬ 
eration  and  coordination  can  be  most 
effective  when  not  prescribed  and  en¬ 
forced  by  state  action. 

THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST  AND  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH-A  Report  on 
the  Status  of  the  Profession 

By  The  Committee  on  National  In¬ 
terest.  Champaign,  III.:  The  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  T eachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  508  South  Sixth  St. 

Every  school  and  college  administra¬ 
tor  needs  to  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
posals  being  vigorously  developed  by 
the  subject-matter  branches  of  the 
teaching  profession.  This  report  may 
come  as  a  jolt  to  some. 

It  is  thoughtful,  compelling,  and 
even  alarming.  By  omission  it  seems 
to  leave  the  development  of  skills  in 
reading,  sp>eaking,  and  listening  to 
other  unspecified  teachers.  But  what 
it  does  propose  is  supported  by  ex¬ 
pert  testimony  and  research. 

If  the  NDEA  seemed  to  ignore  the 
important  humanities,  this  associa¬ 
tion  at  least  has  taken  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 

PHILOSOPHIES  OF  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  Philip  H.  Phenix.  New 
York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.  137 
pp.  $1.90. 

Serious  philosophers — and  probably 
some  of  the  contributors  to  this  book 
— will  be  disturbed  by  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  title.  However,  practicing 
educators  will  read  with  profit  the 
over-compact  sketches  of  the  view¬ 
points  on  education  held  by  some 
thirteen  well-known  educators  and 
commentators  on  education— from 
Bestor  to  Hullfish,  Brameld  and  Butts 
to  Russell  Kirk.  Highly  readable. 
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Three  dimensional 

aerial  photographs 

in  the  unique  form: 


will  make  your  courses 

come  alive  — 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  how 
this  space-age,  GEOGLYPHic  tech¬ 
nique  can  supplement  your  texts  in: 
Geography  —  Earth  Science  —  Geology 
—  Current  Events  —  History  ■—  etc.  ask 
for  our  3-D  brochure  — 

“North  America  by  Air’’ 

Education  Division, 

GEOTECHNICS  AND  RESOURCES  INCORPORATED 
Westchester  County  Airport 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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OVERVIEW 


The  Handbook  of  Private  Schools,  1961 

Porter  Sargent,  Publisher,  Boston 
8,  Mass.  1280  pp.  $10. 

Prep  Schools 

By  Al  Laney.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.  128 
pp.  $5.95. 

Television  and  the  Teaching  of  English 

By  Neil  Postman  and  Committee 
on  the  Study  of  Television  of  The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.  New  York:  Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts,  Inc.  138  pp.  $1.  • 


Annotated  Bibliography  and  Index  of 
the  Curriculum  Bulletins— No.  26 

By  Hugh  B.  Wood.  Eugene,  Ore.: 
School  of  Education,  U niversity  of 
Oregon.  Free. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  Oregon  Cur¬ 
riculum  Bulletins  (brief,  each  on  a 
separate  topic)  this  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  with  its  listings 
and  cross-listings  of  subjects  covered. 


Extending  the  School  Year 

By  Gloria  Cammarota,  John  A. 
Stoops,  and  Frank  R.  Johnson.  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development — NEA, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 


The  Role  of  American  Higher  Education 
in  Relation  to  Developing  Areas 

Edited  by  Alison  Griffith.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education,  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  70  pp.  $2. 


Marking  and  Reporting  Procedures  in 
the  Secondary  Schools  of  Texas 

By  Udo  H.  Jansen.  Austin,  Texas: 
The  Texas  Study  of  Secondary  Ed¬ 
ucation,  217  Sutton  Hall,  The  U ni¬ 
versity  of  Texas.  $1. 
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Strangers— Then  Neighbors:  From 
Pilgrims  to  Puerto  Ricans 

By  Clarence  Senior.  New  York: 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  Publications  Dept.,  515 
Madison  Avenue.  95^. 


Fill  your  every  need  for 
SP  efficiency,  comfort  and 
economy  from  Mitchell’s 
complete  selection  of  quality- 
engineered  tables,  stands,  risers 
and  stages.  Your  Mitchell  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  show 
how  you  and  your  budget  will 
be  ahead.  Send  coupon  for 
detailed  information. 


On  Recognizing  the  Human  Species 

By  Harold  Courlander.  New  York: 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  Publications  Dept.,  515 
Madison  Ave. 


Mok*  yowr  taM«  moving 
oa«ior,  fintor,  bottor . . . 
and  Mvo  timo,  labor, 
and  monoy  doing  it. 


Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films— 
Twenty-first  Annual  Edition,  1961 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Mary 
Foley  Horkheimer  &  John  W.  Dif- 
for.  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Randolph,  Wisconsin.  636  pp.  $9. 


Educator's  Guide  to  Personalized 
Reading  Instruction 

By  Walter  B.  Barbe.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 
241  pp.  $4.95. 


PorTables 

Gat  versatility  and  utility  with 
Mitchell's  smooth-sure  action 
in  this  “Fold  and  Roll"  table 
and  bench  set  ...  at  your 
finger-tip  command. 


f  UniTables 

Reduce  change-over  time  from  minutes  to 
moments  with  this  ingenious  Mitchell 
“Fold  and  Roll’’  table.  Ruggedly  con¬ 
structed  for  maximum  durability.  — ■  ... 


A  Practical  Guide  to  Individualized 
Reading 

Board  of  Education,  City  of  New 
York.  Bureau  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  Publication  No.  40. 


SAMHUND 
AM  ilASK 


Developing  a  Good  School 
Library  Program 

Director  of  Publication,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  40  pp.  50^;  orders 
should  be  accompanied  by  check 
payable  to  State  Treasurer. 
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Bunting  and  Lyon,  Publishers; 
Wallingford,  Conn.  1152  pp.  $7.50. 
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ZONE  STATE 


4  MERiGAN  PEOPLE  are  increasingly  making  clear  their 
interest  in  and  concern  for  education.  They  are 
forming  judgments  with  respect  to  the  relative  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  for  ad¬ 
ministering  and  financing  education.  They  are  striving  to 
weld  opinion  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  historical 
concept  of  “separation  of  church  and  state”  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  education.  Public  opinion  is  forming  and  judg¬ 
ments  are  being  made  which  will  influence  education  for 
years  to  come. 

As  I  see  it,  an  important  step  forward  can  be  taken 
(1)  if  we  accept  that  education  (as  we  have  been  told 
so  often)  is  the  most  important  force  in  American  life; 
and  (2)  that  all  levels  of  government — local,  state,  and 
federal — have  a  major  resjxynsibility  for  education.  It  is 
with  this  latter  proposition  that  we  are  concerned  here. 

Responsibilities  may  vary  zunong  the  three  levels  of 
government;  some  may  be  of  the  same  kind.  I  believe  it 
is  wise  for  the  local  level  of  government  to  bear  the 
heavy  load  of  implementing  and  operating  the  school 
program  and  adapting  it  to  the  unique  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  state  level  of  government  has  an  obligation  to  see 
that  there  is  adequate  educational  provision  made  within 
its  boundaries.  The  state  is  concerned  with  adopting  and 
applying  standards  of  teacher  comjjetence  throughout  its 
jurisdiction.  It  also  plays  a  statesmanship  role  in  enacting 
legislation  which  will  provide  and  safeguard  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  educational  opportunities  for  all  of  its  citizens.  It 
must  also  provide  enlightened  and  inspiring  leadership, 
stimulate  research,  and  provide  such  services  on  a  state¬ 
wide  level  that  will  improve  the  educational  climate 
throughout  the  state. 

I’he  Federal  Government  plays  a  leading  role  in  de¬ 
termining  national  goals  and  purposes  for  education.  This 
task,  in  my  judgment,  requires  a  National  Board  of  Edu¬ 


cation  of  distinguished  citizens,  apf>ointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  continuously  review  our  national  goals  in  the 
light  of  changing  social  and  economic  conditions,  to  bring 
to  its  aid  the  best  human  resources  the  nation  has,  to  see 
that  necessary  research  gets  done,  to  provide  a  constant 
flow  of  information  to  the  people  so  that  they  may  be 
acquainted  at  all  times  with  the  national  educational 
scene,  and  to  sponsor  legislation  that  is  in  the  national 
interest.  This  National  Board  also  should  be  charged  with 
the  appointment  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He,  in  turn,  should  become  the  Executive 
Officer  of  the  National  Board. 

A  task  common  to  all  three  levels  of  government  is  the 
financing  of  the  educational  enterprise.  This  should  be  a 
partnership  undertaking. 

In  such  a  partnership,  each  level  of  government  should 
participate  in  terms  of  its  financial  ability  and  through 
the  taxing  power  it  possesses.  The  local  level,  largely 
limited  to  taxing  real  and  personal  property,  provides 
revenue  for  schools  in  terms  of  its  financial  ability.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  state,  with  its  broader  taxing  power,  taxes  itself 
for  the  support  of  the  educational  program  of  the  whole 
state.  The  Federal  Government,  in  turn,  uses  its  taxing 
power  in  accord  with  its  financial  ability  on  the  na¬ 
tional  level  to  provide  support  for  education  throughout 
the  nation.  Thus  the  total  financial  support  for  one 
learner  and  all  learners  is  the  sum  of  local,  state,  and 
federal  financial  effort. 

The  key  indicators  to  such  a  partnership  concept  are 
educational  need,  financial  ability  of  each  unit  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  equalized  effort  both  within  each  level  and 
between  all  levels. 

As  every  taxpayer  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  citizen 
of  all  three  levels  of  government,  it  is  imperative  that  his 
individual  financial  effort  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  that 
of  all  citizens.  • 
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OVERVIEW 


“MARK  TWAIN  GIVES  AN  INTERVIEW” 


Mark  Twain — with  all  his  mannerisms,  wit,  and  humor— has  been 
brought  to  life  with  startling  reality  in  a  new  Coronet  film  featuring 
the  master  of  Mark  Twain  characterization,  Hal  Holbrook. 

Long  before  Mr.  Holbrook's  performance  took  the  New  York 
stage  by  storm.  Coronet  Films  was  concluding  arrangements  with 
him  for  an  educational  motion  picture  based  on  Twain's  books  and 
public  utterances.  For  fullest  authenticity,  Mark  Twain’s  words  are 
taken  from  his  writings,  and  Coronet  arranged  to  photograph  the 
film  in  Mark  Twain's  historic  home— now  a  museum — in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  Now  available  as  Mark  Twain  Gives  an  Interview,  it 
takes  the  form  of  replies  to  a  series  of  questions  asked  by  a  narrator 
concerning  Twain's  views  on  his  own  life  and  writings  and  on  such 
universally  interesting  topics  as  travel  abroad,  bad  habits,  honesty, 
and  literature. 

His  answers  are  characteristically  direct,  pungent  and  witty,  re¬ 
vealing  his  love  for  his  life  as  a  river  pilot  and  how  he  became  a  silver 
miner,  a  gold  miner,  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  special  correspondent 
abroad,  and  finally,  “a  scribbler  of  books  and  an  immovable  fixture 
among  the  other  rocks  of  New  England.” 

The  performance  re-creates  Twain  as  he  really  was — warm,  human, 
witty  .  .  .  capable  of  deep  insight  into  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of 
people,  but  nonetheless  understanding  and  sympathetic. 

Every  school— and  especially  teachers  of  American  Literature- 
will  prize  this  film  for  the  insights  it  offers  into  the  character  of  Mark 
Twain  and  for  the  authentic  comments  upon  his  own  life  and  works. 
Students  will  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  see  a  favorite  author 


mysteriously  "come  alive”  through  Holbrook's  masterful  character¬ 
ization. 

The  film  is  available  in  a  choice  of  either  full  color  or  black-and- 
white. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  "MARK' TWAIN  GIVES  AN  INTERV  IEW” 
This  /V4  reel,  1 6mm  sound  motion  picture  has  a  running  time  of  ISYz 
minutes.  It  is  available  in  full,  natural  color  for  $137.50  or  in  black-and- 
white  for  $75.  It  may  be  ordered  on-approval  for  thirty-day  considera¬ 
tion.  If,  within  this  period,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  con¬ 
tribution  this  outstanding  film  can  make  to  your  teaching  program,  you 
may  return  it  for  full  credit — and  all  charges  will  be  cancelled.  Simply 
use  the  coupon. 

CORONET  FILMS - \ 

I  CORONBT  FILMS  D«partfn«nt  OV-961  j 

I  Coron*t  Building  •  Chicago  1 ,  Illinois  ■ 

j  □  Please  send  me  a  print  of  Mark  Twain  Gives  an  tnlerview.  I  understand  j 
I  it  may  be  returned  for  full  credit  within  thirty  days  if  not  entirely  satis-  I 
I  factory.  • 

!  □  Please  send  descriptive  brochure.  I 

I  Name _  I 

I  School _  _  - _ I 

I  Address _ I 

I  City _ — - — Zone _ State  -  I 
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In  every  major  city  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  there’s  a  tech¬ 
nical  expert  like  Ray  Dzombak  to  analyze  your  requirements. 
He’s  experienced  at  solving  problems  with  an  efficient  West 
Maintenance  Program.  He  works  with  your  staff  —  gives 
free  instruction,  free  supervision  and  free  periodic  follow  up. 


Americans  foremost 
specialists  in 
school  sanitation 
and  maintenance 


DRY  HANDS  WITHOUT  WASTE.  Westroll*  paper  tow¬ 
els  and  metered  cabinets  reduce  towel  costs  up  to 
40%.  Dzombak  shows  Caretaker  Parent  how  cabinets 
(loaned  free)  are  jam-proof,  tamper-proof,  easy  to  fill. 


CUTS  DUST,  PROTECTS  FLOORS.  While  Chief  Caretaker  Gerard  Parent  applies  ST.  JOAN  OF  ARC  SCHOOL  has  followed  West  sanita- 

Westone*',  Dzombak  discusses  West’s  floor  maintenance  program  with  Ernest  J.  tion  and  maintenance  programs  for  over  11  years. 

Poulin,  Business  Administrator  for  Sandwich  East  Separate  School  Board.  Both  Dzombak  regularly  and  personally  checks  results  with 

note  how  Westone**  enhances  floor  finish  as  it  checks  dust.  Mr.  Poulin  to  improve  efficiency,  reduce  costs. 


He  can  guarantee  improved  appearance  and  higher  sanita¬ 
tion  standards  . . .  and  help  you  reduce  maintenance  costs. 
For  full  information,  call  your  nearest  West  office  or  write 
West  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  42-16  West  St.,  Long  Island 
City  1,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal. 


WEST 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS  INC. 


OVERVIEW 


Ray  Dzombak  brings  West’s  78  years  of 
maintenance  experience  to  St.  Joan  of 
Arc  School,  Sandwich,  Qnt.,  Canada. 


A  man  like 

Ray  Dzombak 

can  be  your  authority 
on  school  sanitation  and 
maintenance  problems 


He  is  one  of  West  Chemical’s  457  school  experts 
who  offer  you  free  personalized  technical  service 


Yanqui  Si 

As  if  stealing  American  airplanes 
wasn’t  bad  enough,  Fidel  Castro  has 
also  created  an  educational  headache 
for  the  U.  S.  Government.  Since 
Castro  took  over  the  government  in 
Cuba,  refugees  have  been  pouring 
into  this  country,  particularly  Miami. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been 
helping  the  Miami  schools  pay  for 
the  education  of  4,800  of  these  ref¬ 
ugee  children  at  the  rate  of  about 
$2  million  a  year. 

But  the  Miami  Catholic  Diocese 
has  had  to  bear  the  bill  for  3,600 
Cuban  children  attending  parochial 
schools.  Social  Security  Commis¬ 
sioner  William  L.  Mitchell,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  Cuban  refugee 
program,  agreed  that  this  creates  “a 
very  serious  hnancial  burden  for  the 
diocese  of  Miami.” 

Mitchell  explained  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  on  refugees  that  the 
question  was  discussed  at  length  last 
January  with  hew  Secretary  Ribi- 
coff  and  Miami’s  Bishop  Coleman 
Carroll. 

“The  same  considerations  were  in¬ 
volved  as  in  the  national  controversy 
over  federal  aid  to  parochial  schools,” 
Mitchell  said.  “On  that  basis,  we 
concluded  that  it  was  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  extend  aid  to  the  parochial 
schools  at  this  time.” 

Committee  Chairman  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D-Mich.),  himself  a  Catholic, 
said  he  thought  the  government  was 
doing  the  right  thing  “even  though 
this  may  be  a  hard,  compelling,  and 
appealing  case.” 

The  Bond  Market 

School  bonds  were  good  sellers 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1961, 
reports  the  Investment  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America.  Of  the  $2.12 
billion  worth  of  state  and  local 
government  bonds  sold  during  the 
first  quarter,  bonds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  accounted  for 
$781  million.  This  was  a  record  first 
quarter  for  school  bond  sales,  up  33 
percent  over  the  first  quarter  of 
1960.  If  bond  sales  continue  at  the 
present  rate,  the  iba  predicts  that 
new  highs  will  be  established  in  1961. 
(See  Economic  Scene,  p.  14.) 
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The  New  Accusers 

A  new  wave  of  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  persons  in  academic  life — 
reminiscent  of  the  early  1950’s — 
threatens  the  quality  of  American 
education,  maintains  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  Sterling  M.  Mc- 
Murrin. 

Without  mentioning  the  John 
Birch  Society  by  name,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  cited  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
“some  groups  and  individuals”  to 
accuse  anyone  with  “liberal  economic 
and  political  views  of  being  a  fellow- 
traveler  and  to  say  they  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  Communist 
camp.” 

“This  tendency,”  McMurrin  said, 
“is  damaging  to  intellectual  freedom 
and  to  the  intellectual  quality  of  our 
education.” 

McMurrin’s  remarks  followed  a 
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Courtesy  Nitlontl  Industrial  Conference  Board 


In  1947,  the  gaps  between  family  income 
levels  were  wide,  particularly  at  the 
$6,000  mark.  Today,  these  gaps  have 
shrunk  as  more  families  have  moved  up 
the  economic  scale.  One  side  effect  for 
education:  a  less  pronounced  gap  be¬ 
tween  socio-economic  levels  of  student 
populations. 


speech  at  the  annual  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Summer  School  Conference 
on  Educational  Administration  in 
which  he  warned  of  “the  ugly  forces 
of  suspicion  and  false  representation 
that  threaten  civic  trust  and  unity. 

“There  are  new  accusations  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  there  is  new  talk  of  spe¬ 
cial  oaths  and  tests  of  loyalty  in  edu¬ 
cation.  This  could  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  moral  confusion  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  that  might  well  compromise 
the  precious  quality  of  our  intellec¬ 
tual  freedom.  It  must  be  resisted  with 
great  strength,  for  when  that  free¬ 
dom  is  lost,  all  is  lost.” 

Stressing  the  necessity  for  federal 
aid  to  education,  the  Commissioner 
emphasized  that  no  one  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Go\ernment  favors  federal  con¬ 
trol  of  education.  He  said  that  “we 
must  protect  the  local  foundation  and 
control  of  our  schools  while  at  the 
same  time  .  ,  .  move  the  nation  closer 
to  the  realization  of  the  goals  which 
are  set  for  it  by  both  its  domestic  and 
international  affairs.” 

McMurrin  also  defended  the 
usoe’s  pamphlet,  A  Federal  Educa¬ 
tion  Agency  for  the  Future  (see  Aug. 
Overview  p.  28) :  “The  degree  to 
which  it  and  its  authors  have  been 
misrepresented  and  the  extent  to 
which  its  plain  purpose  and  meaning 
have  been  distorted  by  jjersons  hold¬ 
ing  resfionsible  public  trust  are  ap¬ 
palling.” 


The  Long  View 

School  systems  in  New  York  State 
that  want  to  find  out  how  good  they’re 
doing  will  be  able  to  ask  their  State 
Education  Department  to  conduct  an 
evaluation  study.  Under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  a  team  of  education  spiecialists 
from  the  department  will  visit  a 
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school  district  and,  with  local  officials, 
appraise  the  adequacy  and  quality  of 
the  educational  program. 

In  some  cases  the  department  team 
will  be  augmented  by  specialists  from 
colleges  and  universities  and  from 
other  school  systems.  The  department 
expects  to  conduct  only  three  or  four 
reviews  a  year.  At  first,  priority  will 
be  given  to  requests  from  large 
school  systems. 


periodicals,  publications  of  both  a 
scientific  and  a  popular  nature,  radio, 
and  television.  .  .  . 

“Christian  education  should  be 
complete  in  extending  itself  to  every 
kind  of  obligation,  hence  it  should 
strive  to  implant  and  foster  among 
the  faithful  an  awareness  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  carry  on  in  a  Christian  man¬ 
ner  their  economic  and  social  ac¬ 
tivities.  .  .  .” 

The  encyclical,  entitled  Mater  et 
Magistra  (Mother  and  Teacher), 
is  the  third  in  a  series  of  social  letters 
issued  during  the  last  70  years. 


Mother  and  Teacher 

The  historic  encyclical  by  Pope 
John  XXIII  on  modern  social  prob¬ 
lems  states  that  it  should  be  taught 
as  “regular  systematic  courses  in 
Catholic  schools  of  every  kind.  ,  . 

The  encyclical  stated,  “It  is  to  be 
injected  into  the  religious  instruction 
programs  of  parishes  and  of  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  lay  apostolate.  It  should 
be  spread  by  every  modern  means  of 
expression,  daily  newspapers  and 


Free  Enterprise 

After  receiving  identical  bids  from 
U.  S.  companies  on  132  typewriters 
it  wanted  to  buy,  the  Denver  School 
Board  tossed  them  out  and  asked 
the  companies  to  sharpen  their  pen¬ 
cils  and  compete — with  each  other 
and  with  low-bidding  foreign  firms. 

The  American  firms  did.  From  a 
uniform  price  of  $180  per  typewriter 
submitted  earlier,  the  American  com¬ 
panies  offered  their  machines  from 
$107.82  to  $165  each.  Foreign  bids 
ranged  from  $129.29  to  $154.  A 
U.  S.  firm  got  the  order. 


Science  Weakness 


High  school  science  teachers  gen¬ 
erally  teach  established  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines  and  little  more,  says  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Gruber  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  In  a  study  of  nine  insti¬ 
tutes  providing  in-service  training, 
Gruber  noted  only  25  percent  were 
“strong”  in  their  concern  for  teach¬ 
ing  about  science  as  a  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  The  institutes  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  university  and  college 
campuses  for  the  last  five  years. 

A  similar  conclusion  has  prompted 
Columbia  University’s  School  of  En¬ 
gineering  to  offer  this  year  an  un¬ 
usual  course  for  thirty  high  school 
math  and  science  teachers.  They  will 
study  the  use  of  math  in  analyzing 
physical  and  chemical  problems. 

“One  of  the  crucial  difficulties  in 
educating  the  scientists  and  engineers 
we  need,”  says  Prof.  Lawrence 
O’Neill,  head  of  the  new  course,  “is 
that  so  many  students  lack  a  feeling 


An  accent  of  color  with  the  grace¬ 
ful  sweep  of  clean  design  —  that’s 
the  new  HAWS  2-bubbler  Model 
lOF!  Patterned  after  the  popular 
Model  lOY  (3-bubbler  fiberglass 
model) ,  this  tough,  vacuum  molded 
fiberglass  plastic  unit  is  equipped 
with  HAWS  exclusive  anti-squirt, 
vandal  proof  fountain  heads.  All 
visible  trim  is  chrome  plated. 
Select  white  or  any  of  five  dec¬ 
orator  colors  at  no  extra  cost. 


For  details  on  HAWS’  full  line, 
write  for  the  latest  catalog  —  or 
check  your  Sweets  File. 


Products  of  HAWS  DRINKING  FAUCET  COMPANY 

1441  Fourth  Street,  Berkeley  10,  California 
EiMrt  Dept.:  19  Columbus  Ave.,  San  Francisco  11,  California 
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John  Jones 


Whan  yoH've  typed  the 
entry  on  a  strip,  you're 
ready  to  separate  year 
new  record  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sheet. 
For  Visoiine  and  Thin 
Visaline:  Simply  pull  the 
scored  strip  from  the 
backing  paper.  Fast  and 
neat.  For  Tube  Strips: 
fold  at  the  perforation 
and  sip  It  from  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  sheet. 


UNIT  FOR  WALL  OR  DESK.  Max¬ 
imum  capacity  of  30  twelve  inch 
frames  hold  4300  listings. 


Three  of  the  Shonnovue 
stands,  frames  and  cabinets 
that  house  STRIP  RECORDS 
are  shown  here  for  han¬ 
dling  such  applications  as: 
attendance,  cafeteria,  guid¬ 
ance,  library,  maintenance, 
property,  report  cards, 
finance,  class  schedules, 
student  location. 


Insert  the  new  strip  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  frame.  Springy 
Visoiine  and  Thin  Visoiine 
strips  bend  while  you  in¬ 
sert  the  ends  in  the  frame 
grooves,  then  they  snap 
down  smooth  and  flat. 


DESK  INDEX.  Maximum 
capacity  of  10  six  inch 
frames  hold  780  list- 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BROCHURE 


Your  inquiry  will  bring 
helpful  material  on  how  best 
to  handle  your  record  prob¬ 
lems.  Address: 

Shannovue  Dept., 

The  H-O-N  Co., 

Muscatine,  Iowa. 


NAME 


STREET 


STATE 


jm 
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^^hat  do  you  requir^in  Program  ClocksL^^ 


ACCURACY 


SIMPLICITY 


LOW  MAINTENANCE 


Programs  set  by  turn¬ 
ing  clock  hands;  as¬ 
sures  perfect  synch¬ 
ronization.  Push  but¬ 
tons  for  special  sig¬ 
nals. 


Simple  yet  rugged 
construction.  Compact 
gray  steel  case.  Easy 
to  install. 


Simple  and  reliable 
for  maintenance-free 
operation.  Design 
proven  by  25  years  of 
dependable  service. 


gives  you  all  three! 

More  and  more  schools  are 
replacing  complex,  high- 
maintenance  systems  with 
Montgomery  Synchronous 
Program  Clocks.  Get  all  the 
facts  —  ask  your  school 
supply  dealer  or 


Write  today  for  literature.' 


MODEL  A 


MODEL  M  A  L 


•  AUTOMATIC  CALENDAR 
SWITCH  REGULATES  SIG¬ 
NALS  ON  DAYS,  NIGHTS 
AND  WEEKENDS,  PROVIDES 
ALTERNATE  SCHEDULE  OP¬ 
ERATION 


OWENSVILLE,  INDIANA 
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(oj^ 

versatility 


AND  RACKS 


There  is  a  Caddy  designed 
to  do  your  job  better.  No 
rehandling  —  cuts  labor 
cost!  Durable,  economical 
\^8nd  attractive . .  .Welded 
stainless  steel  and 
'  rounded  interior 
corners 


T-407 


CADDY-VEYOR 
with  Nylon  Belt 


330 


For  complete  information  write  for  catalog  No.  61-0 

CADDY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

SECAUCUS,  NEW  JERSEY 
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for  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
physical  ideas  and  situations.  Often 
they  learn  a  good  deal  of  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  a  good  deal  of  science  in  high 
school,  but  more  often  than  not  they 
can  only  use  the  mathematics  to  solve 
problems  made  up  just  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  solved  by  mathematics, 
and  their  science  is  often  merely  a 
collection  of  descriptions  of  things. 

“The  ability  to  set  up  and  solve  a 
problem  from  the  physical  universe 
in  mathematical  terms  is  a  rare  one, 
but  it  is  the  foundation  of  modern 
science.  .  .  .  Few  teachers  in  our  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  have  the  training  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  they  would  need 
if  they  are  to  cultivate  this  talent.” 

Draft  Deferments 

Students  doing  satisfactory  work 
in  college  still  have  a  pretty  fair 
chance  of  being  temporarily  excused 
from  military  service.  Despite  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy's  military  buildup 
program,  Selective  Service  officials 
say  they  expect  no  tightening  up  on 
draft  deferments  unless  the  calls  get 
much  heavier  than  indicated  so  far. 
They  also  indicated  that  deferments 
would  continue  to  be  extended  to 
high  school  graduates  headed  for 
college. 

College  Aid 

At  least  six  major  institutions  of 
higher  learning  received  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  total  operating 
budgets  in  the  1958-59  academic 
year  from  Federal  Government  re¬ 
search  grants,  according  to  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  Little,  director  of  the  survey  of 
federal  programs  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

These  six,  and  a  sampling  of  others, 
include  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  83.6  percent;  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  78.2;  Johns 
Hopkins,  67.2;  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  61.2;  Princeton,  55.5;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  54.1. 

Also,  Columbia,  33.6;  Cornell, 
30.4;  Michigan  University,  21.9; 
Yale,  20.9;  Tufts,  20.7;  Duke,  20.1; 
Harvard,  19.4;  Brown,  17.6;  Univer- 
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^-RIGHT 
S  COMBINATION 
K  for 

LOCKER 

SECURITY 


Appearance,  economy, 
dependability  with  built-in 
locks  by  National  Lock 


National  Lock  offers  you  the  right  combination 
of  sound  engineering  features  for  years  of 
dependable  security.  Masterkeyed  and  non- 
masterkeyed  combination  locks  are  convenient 
to  use,  too!  Three-number  dialing  .  .  .  simplified 
re-setting  of  combinations  . . .  complete  system  of 
locker  control.  Master  charts  for  lock  records  are 
supplied  FREE.  Write  on  your  letterhead  for  FREE 
sample  lock,  specifying  built-in  or  shackle  type. 


INDUSTRIAL  HARDWARE  DIVISION 


NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 


ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


LABORATORY  LOCKS 


;)  ' 


r 


SEATS  &  BACKS 


for  worn  or  damaged 
school  &  auditorium 
seating,  or 

'V'y^Qjyyi)^ . 

TOPS  &  TABLET  ARMS 

for  school  furniture 


Write  for  ^ 
complete  details 
and  our  specifications 


WARVEL 


PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 
SpacialidJA.  in  NoAiUe\^  <Ma>ulwoocL  PU^wood 
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FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 


SAFETY  DESIGNED 


These  neat,  modern  treads  have  rectangular  pattern  with 
smooth  rear  border.  They  are  12%*  deep.  In  widths  of  24*,  30*, 
36*,  42*,  48",  54*,  61",  72".  Colors;  plain  black  or  marbleized 
red,  gray,  green,  mahogany,  beige,  walnut,  black.  Landing  tile 
to  match. 

MUSSON  PERFORATED  ENTRANCE  MATS  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  spike  heel  safety,  easy  cleaning.  Pebble  base  allows 
drainage.  Sizes  to  6'  x  16'6*  in  one  piece. 

Write  for  catalog,  samples  and  prices. 

THE  R.  C.  MUSSON  RUBBER  CO. 

1314  E.  Archwood  Ave.  Akron  6,  Ohio 
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Call  Western  Waterproofing 
for  prompt  action  to 

REPAIR  WEATHER  DAMAGE 
PREVENT  FUTURE  TROUBLE 


Look  for  these  signs  of  weather  decay: 
Loose  Bricks,  Interior  Wall  Dampness, 
Crumbling  Mortar,  Disintegrating  Concrete. 

Property  owners  lose  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  from  the  slow,  steady  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  their  buildings  under  constant  ex¬ 
posure  to  rain,  wind,  snow,  frost  and  other 
elements.  At  first,  weather  damage  may  be 
slight,  but  progresses  rapidly,  and  if  not 
checked,  can  lead  to  serious  trouble  and 
costly  repair  bills. 

If  there’s  ever  a  place  to  exercise  an  “ounce 
of  prevention”,  it’s  in  the 
care  of  your  buildings. 
Call  Western  Water- 
proofing  in  St.  Louis  for 
expert,  professional 

•Tuckpointing 

•  Concrete  Restoration 

•  Building  Cleaning 

•  Sub-Surface  Water 
Protection 


O  >  WASH  AND  TREAT  FLOORS 
IN  ONE  OPERATION 

ti.  0.  FlINfilClOE  —  dilutes  in  water  Vi  cup  to  pait  for  mop- 
ping  (Ni^^wer  &  locker  room  floors -— wherever  barefoot 
walking  is  necessary. .  Quick  —  easy  to  use.  Mint  aroma 
perspiration  odors.  Residual  film  remains  effective. 
Kiitabie  5  gal.  —  30  gal.  —  55  gat.  containers. 

^  SELF-MEDICATION 

ALTA-CO  FOOT  POWOIR  — a  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
powder  that  kills  causative  fungi  on  contact.  Affords  imme¬ 
diate  relief.  Available  in  ^rinkler  cans  and  in  bulk  4  lb.  cans. 

WaU  placards  avaiUble  free  to  use  with  pregraM  . 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
ATHLETE'S  FOOT  BOOKLET 
to  The  C.  B.  Dolge  Company, 
Westport,  Connecticut 
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Solution  will  not  spill  from  tank  under 
any  conditions  of  use  or  storage.  Tank 
^  is  completely  non-corrosive! 

t  WRITE  FOR  DETAILED  AND  SPECIFICATION  DATA 

ASK  YOUR  LOCAL  SUPER  DISTRIBUTOR 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPER  SERVICE  COMPANY 
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sity  of  Kentucky,  16.3;  University  of 
Illinois,  15.6;  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  15. 

Federal  research  grants  have  in¬ 
creased  35  p)ercent  from  1958  to 
1960,  Little  said. 


All  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  and  administrators  should 
be  required  to  take  a  special  college 
course  dealing  with  school  health 
problems,  says  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  nea’s  joint  commit¬ 
tee  on  health  problems  in  education. 

The  committee  also  recommended: 

•  Schools  should  establish  reason¬ 
able  athletic  programs  for  girls. 

•  Health  educators,  especially  in 
grades  7-10,  should  emphasize  ca¬ 
reers  in  the  health  services. 

•  The  ama’s  Council  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition  should  revise  its  statements 
on  the  sale  of  soda  pop  and  candy  to 
discourage  their  inclusion  in  school 
lunch  programs. 

•  Seat  belts  should  be  installed  on 
all  cars  used  for  student  driver  train¬ 
ing;  students  should  be  instructed 
on  the  need  for,  and  use  of,  seat  belts. 

•  Physicians,  parents,  and  educa¬ 
tors  should  cooperate  to  discourage 
children  from  smoking. 


Htrt’s  tiM  ntw  “compact”,  lightweight,  low-pricod  floor  maintonanco 

machine  designed,  built  and  equipped  to  squarely  meet 
modem  need  for  both  scrubbing  and  polishing  small  area 
floor  surfaces. 

This  new  Super  Service  Port-Able  13SP  scrubs,  cleans, 
polishes  —  does  everything  any  big  floor  machine  can  do. 
It  brings  to  small  area  duty  the  efficiency  of  the  big  machine 
at  a  fraction  of  big  machine  price.  Anybody  can  use  it  — 
easily  carried  up  and  down  stairs.  It  is  so  handy,  easy  to  use, 
and  economical  of  labor  that  many  are  replacing  big  ma¬ 
chines  with  this  compact  unit  for  multiple  small  and  con¬ 
gested  large  areas.  Now  available  horn  your  local  Super 
distributor.  See  it.  Try  it. 


The  public  and  parochial  high 
schools  in  Ottawa,  Ohio,  will  merge 
this  month.  The  result  will  be  known 
as  Ottawa  High  School,  but  most 
classes  for  the  304  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  held  in  the  building  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  High  School, 
to  be  leased  by  the  village’s  board  of 
education.  Classes  in  industrial  arts 
and  physical  education  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  old  Ottawa  High 
School  building. 

The  merger  developed  after  the 
State  Department  of  Education 
found  that  the  public  high  school’s 
small  number  of  students  and  limited 
curriculum  did  not  measure  up  to 
state  standards  for  a  first-class  rating. 
Ottawa,  with  only  3,000  persons,  is 
not  large  enough  for  two  high  schools. 

Collins  Stackhouse,  Putnam  County 


•  It  shampoos  rugs,  carpets, 
scrubs  and  polishes  floors 

•  Lightweight,  practically  inde¬ 
structible  solution  tank  made 
of  high  impact  Royalite 

•  Complete  13"  brush  equip¬ 
ment  with  standard  alum¬ 
inum  drive  plates 

•  Self-lubricated — no  grease 
leaks 

•  Power-Grip  Nylon  drive— no 
slipping,  stretching  belt 
drive,  no  metal-to-metal 
gears 

•  Fully  adjestable  handle 
provides  operator  comfort 

•  Light,  easily  handled  and 
carried  about 

•  Quiet  —  use  it  at  all  times  of 
day  or  night 


Please  send  catalog  and  data  on  the  new  Super  Service  Port-Able  t3SP. 


ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 
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LANGUAGE  TEACHERS!  I 


Here  is  a  Cefitral  Control  Console 

You  caft  Master  in  Minutes . . . 


SWITCHCRAFT 

Unparalleled  simplicity y  versatility  and  quality  at  the  lowest  cost. 


Now  your  school  con  afford 
Switchcroft  Language  Laboratory 
Components  consisting  of: 

,ft*«*«**'*-l-  CENTRAL  CONTROL 
rnMcmp 


^  CONSOLE 

Series  685 

'  --JSwa  Compact  desk  unit 
providos  control 

W  i  O  T  ’*  ^ 

^  ctodonts. 

•  Instructor  can  listen  to  any  position 
undetected  by  student. 

•  Instructor  hears  Master  Tape  and 
Students’  Response. 

•  Instructor  can  talk  to  entire  class  or 
inter-communicate  with  any  student 
or  conference  of  four  students. 

•  A  tape  recorder  can  be  connected  to 
Console  to  record  work  from  any 
student  position. 

•  Up  to  three  lesson  sources  plus  in¬ 
structors  microphone  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  any  section  of  the  class. 

•  Tape  transports,  record  players,  ra¬ 
dios  and  sound  projectors  can  be 
distributed  through  Console  to  class. 

•  Console  can  be  used  with  your  pres¬ 
ent  tape  recorder  or  other  sound 
sources. 


LANGUAGE  LABORATORY  DIVISION  k 


TRANSISTORIZED  STUDENT 
AMPLIFIERS  Models  680  and  R-680 

•  Transistors  used  for  long  life,  low 
power  consumption. 

•  Microphone  and  lesson  inputs  with 
individual  volume  controls. 

•  Rugged  construction. 

•  Simple  plug-in  connections. 

•  Portable  or  permanent  mounting. 

OUTSTANDING  QUALITY 

All  components.  Central  Control  Con¬ 
sole,  Student  Amplifiers,  Power  Sup¬ 
ply  and  Junction  Boxes  have  been  de¬ 
signed  and  manufactured  for  reliability 
and  trouble-free  performance. 

EXPAND  EASILY 

Switchcraft’s  Component  “Building 
Block’’  method  allows  you  to  expand 
the  functions  of  your  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  without  expensive  obsolescence 
of  present  equipment. 

The  Switchcraft  Language  Laboratory 
Specialist  in  your  area  is  qualified  to 
assist  you  in  planning  your  Language 
Laboratory.  Look  into  the  quality  and 
savings  offered  to  you  through  Switch¬ 
craft  Components.  . . .  Write  today  for 
more  detailed  information.  Request  a 
copy  of  “Glossary  of  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory  Terms” — another  service  to 
you  from  Switchcraft. 


5595  N.  ELSTON  AVE., 
L  CHICAGO  30,  ILLINOIS 


Sujjerintendent  of  Schools,  suggested 
a  merger  to  community  leaders  and 
to  Bishop  George  G.  Rehring  of  the 
Toledo  Roman  Catholic  Diocese. 

The  Bishop  gave  his  approval  of 
the  merger  “for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  for  the  educational  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  students.” 

Teachers  in  the  old  public  high 
school  will  have  jobs  in  the  new  one. 
Contracts  are  being  offered  to  the  lay 
teachers  at  the  parochial  high  school. 

The  new  high  school  will  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  county  superintendent. 

Government  aid  for  church-con¬ 
trolled  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  is  an  issue  in  Australia,  too. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Country  Party’s  annual  con¬ 
ference  to  recommend  interest-free 
state  loans  to  denominational  schools 
has  aroused  the  opposition  of  Prot¬ 
estant  church  leaders  in  that  state. 
The  New  South  Wales  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  campaigning 
throughout  the  state  against  any 
state  aid  to  church-run  schools. 

The  decision  of  the  Country  Party 
conference  followed  an  almost  iden¬ 
tical  decision  made  two  years  ago 
by  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  Nothing  came  of  the 
Liberals’  decision  since  these  party 
conference  resolutions  are  not  bind¬ 
ing  on  party  members  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

Turnabout 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  like 
hundreds  of  other  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  annually  hands  out  athletic 
scholarships  to  100  or  so  brawny  but 
not  necessarily  brainy  high  school 
graduates.  Gen.  R.  R.  Neyland,  UT 
athletic  director,  announced  that  his 
department,  after  years  of  box-office 
success,  plans  to  give  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ships  to  fifteen  brainy  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  brawny  Tennessee  boys. 

“We  think  w'e  can  start  doing  this 
by  1%2,”  Neyland  said.  “By  then  we 
will  be  using  the  double-deck  stands. 
That  means  more  revenue  for  us  and 
we  will  f>e  in  a  position  to  help  stu- 
I  dents  who  have  no  connection  with 
I  athletics  at  all.” 

OVERVIEW 
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Soviets  Announce  Educational  Goals 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  text  of  the  draft  program  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  to  be  presented  to  its  22nd  Congress  in  October.  This 
section  on  public  education  appears  in  Part  Two,  which  is  titled  The  Tasks  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Building  a  Communist  Society. 
The  last  section  published  here — Labor  Education — is  treated  as  a  separate 
topic  within  the  draft  and  is  not  of  the  section  on  public  education. 

Overview  is  publishing  this  material  as  a  service  for  researchers  and  students 
in  the  fields  of  Soviet  and  comparative  education.  The  editors  also  feel  that 
most  American  educators  want  to  keep  informed  about  the  Soviet  educational 
system.  Overview  readers  who  wish  to  examine  the  complete  183-page  draft 
program  will  find  it  on  pages  13-20  of  the  August  1,  1961,  edition  of  The  New 
York  Times. 


Public  Education 

The  transistion  to  communism  implies 
training  that  will  make  people  Commu¬ 
nist-minded  and  highly  cultured,  thus  fit¬ 
ting  them  for  both  physical  and  mental 
labor,  for  active  work  in  various  social, 
governmental,  scientific,  and  cultural 
spheres. 

The  system  of  public  education  is  so 
organized  as  to  insure  that  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  rising  generation  are 
closely  bound  up  with  life  and  productive 
labor,  and  that  the  adult  population  can 
combine  work  in  the  sphere  of  production 
with  further  training  and  education  in 
keeping  with  their  vocations  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  society.  Public  education 
along  these  lines  will  make  for  the  mold¬ 
ing  of  harmoniously  developed  members 
of  Communist  society  and  for  the  solution 
of  a  cardinal  social  problem,  namely,  the 
elimination  of  substantial  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  mental  and  physical  labor. 

The  main  tasks  in  the  field  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  education  are: 

A.  The  Introduction  of  Universal 

Compulsory  Secondary  Education. 

In  the  next  decade  compulsory  second¬ 
ary  general  and  piolytechnical  eleven-year 
education  is  to  be  introduced  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age,  and  education  of  eight 
classes  for  young  people  engaged  in  the 
national  economy  who  have  not  had  the 
appropriate  schooling.  In  the  subsequent 
decade  everyone  is  to  receive  a  complete 
secondary  education.  Universal  secondary 
education  is  guaranteed  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  general  and  polytechnical  educa¬ 
tion  along  with  the  participation  of  school 
children  in  socially  useful  labor  to  the 
extent  of  their  physical  capacity,  as  well 
as  by  a  considerable  expansion  of  the  net¬ 
work  of  evening  schools,  which  provide  a 
secondary  education  in  off-work  hours. 

Secondary  education  must  furnish  a 
solid  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
the  basic  sciences,  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  the  Communist  world 
outlook,  and  a  lalH)r  and  |Kilytechnical 
training  in  accordance  with  the  rising 
level  of  science  and  engineering,  with 


due  regard  to  the  needs  of  society  and  to 
the  abilities  and  inclinations  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  the  moral,  esthetic,  and 
physical  education  of  a  healthy  rising 
generation. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  progress  of  science 
and  engineering,  the  system  of  industrial 
and  vocational  training  should  be  im¬ 
proved  continuously,  so  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  skills  of  those  engaged  in  production 
may  go  hand  in  hand  with  their  better 
general  education  in  the  social  and  nat¬ 
ural  sciences  and  with  the  acquisition  of 
specialized  knowledge  of  engineering, 
agronomy,  medicine,  and  other  fields. 

B.  The  Public  Upbringing  of  Chil¬ 
dren  OF  Pre-School  and  School 
Age. 

The  Communist  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  is  based  on  the  public  upbringing 
of  children.  The  educational  influence 
which  the  family  exerts  on  children  must 
be  brought  into  ever  greater  harmony 
with  their  public  upbringing. 

The  growing  number  of  pre-school  in¬ 
stitutions  and  boarding  schools  of  differ¬ 
ent  types  will  fully  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  working  people  who  wish  to  give 
their  children  of  pre-school  and  school 
age  a  public  upbringing. 

The  importance  of  the  school,  which  is 
to  cultivate  love  of  labor  and  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  children  and  to  raise  the  younger 
generation  in  the  spirit  of  Communist 
consciousness  and  morality,  will  increase. 
.An  honorable  and  responsible  role  in  this 
respect  falls  to  teachers. 

C.  The  Creation  of  Conditions  for 
High-Standard  Instruction  and  Ed¬ 
ucation  OF  THE  Rising  Generation. 
The  Party  plans  to  carry  out  an  exten¬ 
sive  program  for  the  construction  of 
schools  and  cultural-education  establish¬ 
ments  to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  instruction.  All  schools  will  be 
housed  in  good  buildings  and  will  go  over 
to  a  one-shift  timetable.  They  will  all 
have  study  workshops  and  chemical, 
physical,  and  other  lalioratories ;  rural 
schools  will  also  have  their  own  farming 


plots;  large  factories  will  have  production 
training  shops  for  school  children.  The 
largest  facilities — cinema,  radio,  and  tele¬ 
vision — will  be  widely  used  in  schools. 

For  physical  training  and  esthetic  edu¬ 
cation,  all  schools  and  extra-scholastic  es¬ 
tablishments  will  have  gymnasiums,  sports 
grounds,  and  facilities  for  the  creative  en¬ 
deavor  of  children  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  etc.  The  network  of  sports 
schools,  sports  grounds,  tourist  camps, 
•kiing  centers,  aquatic  stations,  swimming 
pools,  and  other  sports  facilities  will  be 
expanded  in  town  and  countryside. 

D.  Higher  and  Secondary  Specialized 
Education. 

In  step  with  scientific  and  technical 
progress,  higher  and  secondary  specialized 
education,  which  must  train  highly  skilled 
specialists  with  a  broad  theoretical  and 
political  background,  will  be  expanded. 

Shorter  working  hours  and  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  entire  population  will 
provide  everyone  with  an  opportunity  to 
receive  a  higher  or  secondary  specialized 
education  if  he  so  desires.  The  number 
of  higher  and  secondary  specialized 
schools,  evening  and  correspondence 
schools  in  particular,  as  well  as  higher 
schools  at  factories,  agricultural  institutes 
on  large  state  farms,  people’s  universities, 
studios,  conservatories,  etc.,  must  be  in¬ 
creased  in  all  areas  of  the  country,  with 
supptort  from  the  factories  and  from  the 
trade  unions  and  other  social  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  plan  is  to  considerably  increase 
every  year  the  number  of  students  at 
higher  and  secondary  specialized  schools. 
Specialized  education  will  be  afforded  to 
tens  of  millions  of  people. 

Labor  Education 

The  Party  sees  the  development  of  a 
Communist  attitude  to  labor  in  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  as  its  chief  educational 
task.  Labor  for  the  benefit  of  society  is 
the  sacred  duty  of  all.  Any  labor  for  so¬ 
ciety,  whether  physical  or  mental,  is  hon¬ 
orable  and  commands  respect.  Exemplary- 
labor  and  outstanding  management  in  the 
social  economy  should  serve  to  educate 
all  working  pteople. 

Everything  required  for  life  and  human 
progress  is  created  by  labor.  Hence  every¬ 
one  must  take  part  in  creating  the  means 
which  are  indispensable  for  his  life  and 
work  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  Any¬ 
one  who  received  any  benefits  from  so¬ 
ciety  without  doing  his  share  of  work 
would  be  a  parasite  living  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  Commu¬ 
nist  society  not  to  work,  for  neither  his 
social  consciousness  nor  public  opinion 
would  permit  it.  Work  according  to  one’s 
ability  will  become  a  habit,  a  prime 
necessity  of  life,  for  every  member  of 
society.  • 
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Touches  of  Quality 

Handsome  interior  detailing  in  the  library  (above)  of 
the  Storm  King  School,  Cornvvall-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
explains  why  this  area  is  the  central  study  room  of  the 
school.  The  chimney  and  fireplace  separate  active  from 
less  active  spaces  and  help  to  produce  an  atmosphere  of 
quiet  informality.  The  library  is  one  of  three  new  build¬ 
ings  at  the  school,  a  four-year  college  preparatory  school 
for  boys,  founded  almost  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Each  of  the  library,  science,  and  classroom  (below 
right)  units  has  wide,  sweeping  white  roofs  and  deep 
overhangs  to  give  a  sheltered  look  to  the  buildings,  ex¬ 
posed  as  they  are  on  a  high  and  windy  site.  Associated 
architects  Raymond  A.  Ruge  and  Ballard,  Todd  and 
Snibbe,  designed  generous  use  of  glass  and  local  rubble 
stone  masonry.  Buildings  have  individual  gas-fired  boilers 
with  floor  panel  hot-air  heating  in  the  library  and  class¬ 
room  units.  Construction  of  all  three  structures  totaled 
$600,000.  Their  design  was  cited  by  the  1961  aasa  Archi¬ 
tectural  Jury  for  “unique  touches  of  quality.”  • 
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PENCIL  SHARPENERS 


BOSrOIM 


'GYM-DANDY 


lightweight 


waterproof 


RED  DOT 'KEYLESS  PADLOCKS  •  THAT  CLICK/ 


No  need  to  read  numbers 


Just  count  the  clicksi 


USS  MECHANICAL  FAILURES 
Fewer  wearing  parts 


Can  operate  in  darkness 


LONG  LASTING  QUALITY 
Sturdy,  non-corrosive 


Liked  by  Students. 


For  Staging  that's  • .  • 

VERSATILE,  ECONOMICAL,  DRAMATIC 


GREAHR  SECURITY  1 1 
BETTER  MASTER  CONTROL  \ 


Every  lock  Is  registered 


Let  us  design  a  modern,  dra-  ^  ^ 

matic  stage  setting  that  can  be  DRAPERIES 

quickly  and  easily  adapted  to  FLATS 

your  every  need.  DROPS 

TRACK  .  LIGHTS  1  Cyclorama  Track 

HAODWABE  convetts  your  Stage  to  any  sixo 

HARDWARE  I  _  yr  clears  the 

RIGGING  I  stage  for  use  as  a  gymnasium. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  free  romultation  or  additional  information. 

Dept. 


MASHR  KEY  LOCK 

(Unique  key  can¬ 
not  ^  duplicated 
by  key  machines. 
The  2  to  I  choice 
for  security  con- 


BUT  GOUGIER  NOWI  TWO  TEARS  TO  PATI 
DELIVERED  ON  DATE  YOU  SPEOFT 
I  Write  on  letterhead  for  Free  Sample, 
prices  and  "no-interest"  Credit  plan. 

GOUGLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

71 1  Loko  St.  Kent,  Ohio 
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FOR  THE  INVARIABLE  BEST 

AL  SPECIFY 


QUALITY 

AUDIO 

PRODUCTS 


If  you've  ever  tried  to  operate  a  player  with  controls 
mounted  horizontally  on  the  motor  board,  you  know  how 
awkward  this  can  be.  All  Newcomb  Series  R.  AV.  and  TR 
portable  transcription  player/public  address  systems  have 
controls  strategically  slanted  so  they  are  completely  visi¬ 
ble  and  convenient  to  operate  from  any  position,  seated  or 
standing.  In  addition,  panels  are  well-lighted  for  use  in  a 
darkened  auditorium  or  lecture  hall. 


HEAVY  MOTOR  BOARD 


ACOUSTICAL  FILTER  TONE  ARM  MOUNT 


Light  weight  motor  boards  increase  rumble 
noise,  and  they  don't  have  the  strength 
necessary  to  withstand  shipping  abuse. 
Motor  boards  on  Newcomb  players  are 
made  of  H  18  gauge  steel  and  are  well- 
braced  to  insure  stiffness  and  strength  . . . 
one  of  the  many  details  which  make  New¬ 
comb  products  sound  better,  last  longer. 


If  the  tone  arm  is  mounted  directly  to  the 
motor  board,  rumble  and  motor  noise  that 
cause  amplitude  flutter  is  transmitted  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  pickup.  Tone  arms  on<all 
Newcomb  R.  AV.  and  TR  players  are  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  motor  board  by  a  resilient 
mounting  —  an  essential  feature  when  re¬ 
producing  stereo  records. 


Add  these  features  to  the  multitude  of  thoujrhtful  design  details  which  distinguish  Newcomb  etiuipment 
...Add  them  to  Newcomb’s  long-term  reliability —  proven  by  your  own  service  records... and  to  the  ea.sy 
.serviceability,  and  the  ready  availability  of  Newcomb’s  made-in-the-U.S.A.  parts. .. Equate  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  initial  investment,  and  you  are  sure  to... 


NEWCOMB  R164V 


NEWCOMB  AV1612V 


NEWCOMB  AVS-1624V  STEREO 


...a  medium  cost,  medium  power.  A-speed 
variable-speed,  transformer-powered  player 
has  lighted,  slanted  operating  panel,  sep 
arate  phono  and  mike  mixing  controls,  sep¬ 
arate  tone  controls. 


...a  deluxe,  medium  power,  4  speed,  vari¬ 
able-speed,  transformer-powered  player 
has  lighted,  slanted  operating  panel,  deep- 
ribbed  rubber  mat,  voice  filter,  scratch-fil¬ 
ter.  neon  strobe. 


. .  .  a  deluxe.  24  watt,  transformer-powered 
player  with  lighted,  slanted  operating 
panel,  provides  stereo  or  mono  record  re¬ 
production  at  flip  of  switch,  has  stereo 
mike  and  tape  inputs,  and  blend  control. 


Write  for  complete  information;  please  specify  type  and  size  of  players  in  u'hich  you  are  most  interested. 
NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  S-9,  6824  Lexington  Avenue,  Hollywood  38,  California. 
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Circle  OV-300  for  more  information  on 
all  instructional  equipment  reviewed  on 
pages  91-93. 


Hardware 
for  Instruction 


SLIDE  SYSTEM  ADDS  SOUND  TRACK 
FOR  FIRST  TIME 

Unveiled  at  the  National  Audio 
Visual  show  just  held  in  Chicago  was 
the  Gray  Mfg.  Co.’s  striking  new 
.\udioslide.  Up  to  three  minutes  of 


SHADES  PREVENT  LIGHT  LEAKAGE 

Joanna  Western,  well-known  shade 
maker,  announce  their  Darko  room 
darkening  window  shade  equip¬ 
ment.  I’hese  shades,  designed  for 
visual  education  classrooms,  are 
either  face  mounted  or  recess 
mounted.  All  joints  are  overlapped 
to  prevent  light  leakage.  All  metal 
edges  are  turned  and  finished  smooth 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  shade  cloth. 
.Several  different  shade  cloths  are 
available :  Commander  made  of 
vinyl  coated  duck,  washable  and 
flameproof;  Blackout,  double  vinyl 
coated,  washable,  flameproof,  sim¬ 
ulated  leather;  and  Exlite,  room 
darkening  opaque,  washable,  flame¬ 
proof.  Joanna  Western  Mills  Co., 
22  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Chicago  16,  Ill. 
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ample,  the  lens  makes  it  possible  to 
fill  a  screen  36"  wide  by  locating  the 
projector  anywhere  from  12  to  20 
feet  from  the  screen.  Victor  Anima- 
tograph  Corp.,  Div.  of  the  Kalart 
Co.,  Inc.,  Plainville,  Conn. 
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COLOR  SLIDES  PROJECTED 
BY  REMOTE  CONTROL 

The  Argus  Electromatic  570  color 
slide  projector  is  a  slim,  trim  unit 
which  holds  up  to  60  slides,  almost 
twice  the  usual  capacity.  It  comes 
with  a  complete  remote  control  unit 
and  10'  cord  for  focus,  forward  and 
reverse  control.  A  built-in  pointer 
light  is  a  plus  for  instructors. 

Compact  and  portable,  the  unit 
is  styled  for  carrying  like  an  attache 
case.  Argus  Cameras,  Inc.,  Div.  of 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 
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high  fidelity  sound  is  combined  with 
the  picture  for  the  first  time  on  a 
single  slide.  Individual  Audioslides 
can  be  made  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
or  hundreds  of  copies  of  whole  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  economically  mass 
produced.  Presentations  using  the 
Audioslide  system  can  be  edited,  up¬ 
dated  or  rearranged  on  the  sp>ot.  In 
addition,  either  picture  or  sound  can 
be  interchanged  or  reolaced  as  de¬ 
sired.  Color,  or  black  and  white 
35mm  film  clips,  or  2"  x  2"  mounts 
can  be  accommodated  in  an  auto¬ 
matic  slide  magazine  with  a  capacity 
of  36  Audioslides. 

The  system  includes  the  new  Gray 
D-Scope  slide  projector  which  pro¬ 
jects  and  plays  the  Audioslide.  The 
Gray  Mfg.  Co.,  16  Arbor  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford  1,  Conn. 
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ZOOM  LENS  MAKES 
PROJECTORS  MORE  VERSATILE 

A  projection  lens  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  versatility  of  Kalart/Victor 
16mm  sound  projectors  is  now  avail¬ 
able  as  an  accessory.  This  new  lens 
has  a  variable  focal  length  from 
1^"  to  25/2".  Its  aperture  is  f:2. 

A  projector  equipped  with  a  Vic¬ 
tor  Zoom  lens  is  suitable  for  showing 
films  under  a  wide  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions.  Room  size  and  screen  size 
are  rarely  limiting  factors  to  the  use 
of  a  projector  with  this  lens.  For  ex¬ 


PROJEa  AN  ARROW 
ON  YOUR  SCREEN 

Instructors  can  pin-point  the  most 
minute  detail  or  the  action  on  pro¬ 
jected  slide  or  motion  picture  screens 
with  a  new  Flashlight  Pointer.  A 
bright,  sharply  visible  arrow  is 
thrown  on  the  picture.  There  is  no 
distortion.  Edmund  Scientific  Co., 
Barrington  51,  N.  J. 
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LOW  COST,  HIGH  QUALITY 
12"  TELESCOPE 

The  telescope  showTi  in  the  illus¬ 
tration-  is  a  Nishimura  Cassegrain- 
Newtonian  combination  in  the  12" 
aperture  size,  equipped  with  all  the 
features  usually  found  in  larger  in¬ 
struments,  yet  priced  well  within  the 
reach  of  most  secondary  schools  and 
smaller  colleges. 

Available  in  a  Cassegrain-only  and 
Newtonian-only,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
bination  instrument  pictured,  this 
telescope  has  the  following  major 
features:  electric  slow  motion  con- 
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Sound 
Learning 
through 
Living  Sound 


Educators  rely  upon 
Califone  portable 
phonographs,  tape  recorders 
and  sound  systems  to 
provide  top  fidelity  and 
rugged  service  at 
prices  well  within  budget. 


califone  proudly  presents  two  new  models  at 


remarkably  low  prices 


JET  (3J)  CLASSROOM  PHONOGRAPH 
4-speed,  8"  turntable  with  built-in  45  RPM 
center.  Plays  7”,  10”,  or  12"  records  with 
lid  closed.  Locking  arm  rest  with  safety 
needle  guard.  Floating  motor  and  pick-up 
deck  prevents  groove  jumping.  Separate 
volume  and  tone  controls.  Output  jack  for 
earphones  or  external  speaker.  Professional 
user  net:  $44.95  -f  Ex.  Tax 


COMET  (70 -T)  TAPE  RECORDER 
Excellent  performance  at  minimum  cost. 
Records  up  to  7”  reels  at  3%  or  IVi  IPS. 
Heavy  duty  tape  deck  cannot  break  or  spill 
tape.  Chrome  kickproof  speaker  grill.  Com¬ 
pact  case  closes  with  7”  reels  in  position. 
Automatic  shut-off  when  lid  is  closed. 
Microphone  inciuded.  Professional  user  net: 
$199.50 


WRITE  TODAY  for  complete  catalog. 


0CORPORATION 
5922  Bowcroft  Street,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif.,  Dept.  Dept.  0-9 

FOREMOST  MANUFACTURER  OF  SELECTIVE 
AUDIO-VISUAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  EDUCATION 


califon 


trols  in  both  Right  Ascension  and 
Declination,  mechanical,  sidereal  rate 
driving  clock,  a  4"  refracting  guiding 
telescope,  three  cameras,  sunfilters,  a 
prism  star  diagonal,  one  Herschel 
wedge,  one  off-axis  guiding  eyepiece 
with  illuminated,  transparent  cross- 
line,  and  many  other  features.  Biela 
Observatories,  Inc.,  325  Berry  Ave., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 
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PRODUCE  YOUR  OWN 
PROJECTION  TRANSPARENCIES 

Secondary  school  instruction  can 
be  made  more  efficient  and  effective 
through  the  use  of  packaged  training 
courses  of  visual  aids  for  overhead 
projection  introduced  by  Ozalid  Div. 
The  Masters  Program  permits  tea¬ 
chers  to  produce  their  own  trans¬ 
parencies  for  science  and  math  cour¬ 
ses  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost 
of  purchased  transparencies.  The 
color  transparencies  are  produced 
without  involved  photographic  dark¬ 
room  methods,  or  preparation  of  ex¬ 
pensive  artwork. 

Ozalid  Masters  Kits  are  available 
initially  for  six  curricula:  General 
Science,  Physics,  Algebra,  Chemistry, 
Beginning  Electronics,  and  Biology. 
Each  kit  provides  all  the  materials 
needed  for  creating  professional 
transparencies  on  a  given  subject 
with  the  opportunity  for  modifica¬ 
tion  to  suit  individual  teacher  pref¬ 
erence.  Contained  in  a  protective 
file  container  for  storing  finished 
transparencies  and  materials  are  the 
following:  the  Art  Master  book 
which  contains  up  to  200  preprinted 
reuseable  art  masters  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  onto  Ozalid  Projecto-Viewfoils, 
a  certificate  redeemable  by  Ozalid 
for  all  Projecto-foils  required,  assur¬ 
ing  fresh  material.  Projector  Mounts 
for  mounting  all  transparencies. 
Mounting  tape  to  fasten  foils  to  the 
mount,  and  complete  instructions. 
Ozalid  Div.,  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corp.,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 
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WHISPER-QUIET,  COOL 
OVERHEAD  PROJECTOR 

The  new  Kool-Lite  6000  Over¬ 
head  Projector  introduced  by  Buhl 
Optical  Co.  features  exceptionally 
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OVERVIEW 


I 


Shidanl  Study  Top 
Combination 
(Modo(781) 


irs  posTURizED!®^ 

Molded  to  fit  the  natural  contours  and 
healthy  attitudes  of  the  body;  keeps 
students  alert  and  receptive 
in  comfort. 


Studont  Choir  Doth 


optical  sound  and  silent  film  pro¬ 
jection.  The  projector  is  housed  in  a 
single  case  with  the  speaker  mounted 
in  a  lift-off  cover.  The  elevation  con¬ 
trol  is  counterbalanced  to  smoothly 
adjust  height,  and  a  positive  lock  is 
provided.  A  new  optical  framing 
system  does  not  change  the  screen 
position  of  the  projected  image. 
Graflex,  Inc.,  3750  Monroe  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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PROJECTION  SCREEN  MOUNTS  EASILY 

The  Drapier  V  Screen  is  a  rea¬ 
sonably  priced,  durably  constructed 
screen  which  rolls  up  and  down 
easily.  The  screen  is  designed  to 
fit  your  present  map  hooks,  map 
roller  brackets,  or  for  easy  attach¬ 
ment  to  wall  or  chalkboard  frames, 
for  which  clips  are  provided.  Luther 
O.  Draper  Shade  Co.,  Spiceland,  In¬ 
diana. 
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cool,  bright,  and  whisper-quiet  opera¬ 
tion.  Weighing  only  40  lbs.,  the  pro¬ 
jector  accommodates  transparencies 
up  to  10"  X  10".  Cellophane  rolls, 
which  can  be  used  for  the  projection 
of  hand-written  notes,  are  held  in 
the  unit.  Due  to  the  exceptional  cool¬ 
ness  of  operation,  the  Kool-lite  will 
hold  projection  transparencies  for 
almost  unlimited  periods  of  time 
without  loss  of  quality  due  to  over¬ 
heating.  Buhl  Optical  Co.,  1009 
Beech  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  33,  Pa. 
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EVEN  YOUNG  STUDENTS  CAN  OPERATE 
NEW  16MM  PROJECTOR 


The  Graflex  Galaxy  is  a  sleekly 
designed,  uncomplicated  instrument 
that  even  a  grade  school  student 
can  operate — there  are  no  fuses,  no 
loops  to  bother  with,  no  drive  belts 
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DURABLE  BEAUTY 


ENFORCES  GOOD  POSTURE  .  .  .  ENCOURAGES  AT¬ 
TENTION  .  .  .  MAINTAINS  BEAUTY  .  REDUCES 
VISUAL  SHOCK  • 

schoolco 

SEATING 
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lS*£2Stt 


|AONt<  $  NVOWt'f  J  raONEY  J 

Here's  A  Way  To  Earn 
$  All  You  Can  Spend 

«_WONEY  f  ^ 


CITATION 

Popcorn  Machine 
Salai;  $30.00  per  hour 
14  ounces  per  popping  I 
2350  watts  —  110  volt  J 
Exhaust  Filter.  All  * 
Aluminum  Alioy  —  rust 
proof  and  corrosion- 
resistant. 

A  600.00  Value  for  only 
$339.S0 


WHIZ  BANG 

Popcorn  Machine 
Sales  of  $24.00  per  hour 
2050  watts  —  110  volt 
Super  Speed  Kettle 
Portable— plug  in  any- V.; 
where. 

A  400.00  Value  for  only 

$279.50 


Other  models  from 
$1M.M 

All  Units  fully  guaran- 
by  Geld  Medal 


It’s  easy  to  earn  $1,000.00  to  $5,000.00* 
every  year  with  Popcorn  ond  other  Refreshment 
profits! 

Thousands  of  Schools  each  earn  hundreds  of 
dollars  per  month  profit  with  Gold  Medol 
equipment  and  supplies.  Our  way  is  the 
easiest  and  lets  you  make  the  mast. 


FREE 


FREE 


FREE 


Write  today  for  detailed  information  on  the 
Gold  Medol  way  to  Popcorn  Profits.  Free 
Booklet  and  Free  catalog,  will  answer  all 
questions  and  show  you  how  easy  it  it  to 
have  huge  net  profits  from  Popcorn,  Cotton 
Candy,  Hot  Dogs,  Cold  Drinks.  Don't  Delay  — 
Write  todoy  turel 

PAY  AS  YOU  POP  PURCHASE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 
PAY  WITH  THE  PROFITS  AS  YOU  EARN  THEMI 


‘Depending  on  the  size  of  your  school,  the 
selection  of  items  and  the  frequency  of  op¬ 
eration. 


ScKmI  SuMiy  Oil 


GOLD  MEDAL  PRODUCTS  (0. 


Il7t.37  FREEMAN  AVE 
CINCINNATI  U,  OHIO 


MORE  PEOPLE  lUY  GOLD  MEDAL  POPCORN  UNITS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  MAKE! 


DEPT. 

H 
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2e(alUt(^/FURmJURE 
for  all 'science  LABORATORIES 


These  new  perimeter  type  tables  offer  unlimited  design  pcxssibilities  and 
arrangements  from  standard  interchangeable  base  units.  They  provide 
numerous  advantages  for  new  construction  design  as  well  as  for  use  in 
remcxleling  for  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  and  General  Science  laboratories. 
Our  representative  engineer  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  your  requirements 
and  show  you  the  entire  line  of  Peterson  furniture  that  has  been  the  choice 
of  leading  educators  imd  industrial  furniture  users  for  more  than  65  yean. 

Write  Dept.  1232  for  Brochure  Number  12.  It's  Free. 


LEONARD  PETERSON  &  CO.,  INC. 

1222  FULLERTON  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 

ELEMENTARY  CHILDREN 
SPEAK  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH 

A  new  course  “Parlons  Fran^ais,” 
tailor-made  to  the  needs  of  very 
young  children,  has  just  been  offered 
by  Heath  deRcx;hemont  Corp. 
Youngsters  can  get  right  into  the 
spirit  of  the  course  by  pretending  to 
be  the  French  children  who  are 
shown  through  the  medium  of  video¬ 
tapes  on  ETV  and  8mm  or  16mm 
film.  They  will,  through  the  teacher’s 
re-enactment  of  the  action,  make  the 
proper  responses  in  French.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  learning  to  think  in  the 
new  language,  rather  than  on  trans¬ 
lation.  Supplementary  materials  in¬ 
clude  special  teacher  preparation 
motion  pictures,  teachers’  guides, 
teacher  preparation  high  fidelity  plas¬ 
tic  records,  pupil  practice  and  drill 
high  fidelity  plastic  records  for  class¬ 
room  and  home  use,  audio-lingual 
activity  books  for  pupil  use,  and 
teachers’  editions  of  the  audio-lin¬ 
gual  activity  books.  Heath  deRoche- 
mont  Corp.,  16  Arlington  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton  16,  Mass. 
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ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 
HAS  SIX  TYPE  STYLES 

IBM  has  designed  a  radically  new 
electric  typewriter — one  without  type 
bars  or  movable  carriage.  The  Selec- 
tric  types  by  means  of  a  single  sphere¬ 
shaped  element  bearing  all  of  the 


alphabetic  characters,  numbers  and 
punctuation  symbols.  Among  the 
features  of  this  unusual  machine  is 
the  flexibility  of  type  styles  offered 
by  the  single  element  principle.  The 
element  may  be  remo\ed  by  the 
typist  and  replaced  with  another 
type  style  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
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OVERVIEW 


i* 


3  Number 

Locking 

Mechanism 


2  Styles  With  or 
Without  Key 
Control 


-  Stainless 
Steel  Cose 


Write  for 

GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS  catalog  loo 


JUNKUNC  BROTHERS  ,.,j 

American  lock  company 

494  1  SOUTH  RACINE  AVENUE  CHICAGO  V,  ILLINOIS 
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An  Overhead  Projector  is  only  as  Valuable 
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in  the 

Classroom 


RISERS 

and 

SHELLS 


Jverhcad  Projec-  •  ,,  '  f  IfCVCTAyC 

tor — at  reasonable  L 

cost  —  are  these  •  W  9  Overhead 

prepared  mate-  '  M  ifc. 

rials:  cEBH  Projector 

1.  Science  Transparen-  6.  PRACTICAL  USA- 

cics  —  a  splendid  series  of  BLE  Handmade  Slides  and 

standard  (3j4x4  in.)  slides  Transparency  Materials, 

on  Biology,  Physics,  Gen-  Etched  Glass  Slides  used 

eral  Science,  Health,  Ele-  with  ordinary  lead  pencil, 

mentary  Science.  7  Other  Uses  — 

2.  Social  Studies  Trans-  projection  of  2  in.  and 

parenciM,  standard  size,  2/4  in.  Slides,  Strip  Film, 

3*4x4  in.  Microscopic  Slides,  Ta- 

3.  Map  Slides,  3^  x  4  in.  chistoscopic  Slides. 

4.  Polaroid  Transparen-  irrvc'i'rMWTr 

cies,  354  X  4  in.  The  KEYSTONE  Over- 

5. TachistosIides  for  head  Projector  and  many 

teaching  Reading,  Music,  .‘^e  items  listed  are 

Typewriting,  Shorthand,  available  for  purchase  m 
Arithmetic,  and  Foreign  many  states  under  TITLE 
Languages.  Ill  of  the  NDEA. 

Demonstration  in  Your  Classroom  on  Request 

KEYSTONE  VIEW  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Since  1892,  Producers  of  Superior  Visual  Aids 


IMPROVE  THE  SOUND  OF 
YOUR  CROUP  100% 

FOR  BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORUS 


FULL  STAGE 
PORTABLE  - 


—  for  seated  groups 
for  standmg  chorus 


STANDARD  or  CUSTOM-BUILT 


for  complete  information 
write 

Wenger  Music  Equipment  Co 

20  Wenger  Bldg. 

Owatonna,  Minn. 
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1  he  man  who  k.ee[ 
education's  books 


The 

Combination 
Lock  with  the 
"BLUE  DIAL" 


Published 

Codes 


Who  he  is  .  .  .  what  he 
does  .  .  .  where  he  comes 
from  .  .  .  reported  in 
the  October  issue  of 


September,  1961 
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BLACKBOARD 
RESURFACING 
COMPANY 
BANCOR,  PA. 


Home  of  ALL  Slate  Chalkboard! 
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An  initial  library  offers  six  faces 
which  can  be  used  for  billing,  gen¬ 
eral  correspondence,  and  script  typ¬ 
ing. 

A  “selective  stroke  storage  system” 
increases  the  typists’  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy.  If  two  characters  are  struck 
nearly  simultaneously,  only  the  first 
is  typed,  while  the  system  auto¬ 
matically  stores  the  other  for  a  split 
second,  then  types  it  immediately. 
Two  sizes  are  available;  one  to  ac¬ 
commodate  paper  up  to  11"  in  width 
and  a  larger  model  for  paper  widths 
up  to  151/2".  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.,  Electric  Typewriter 
Div.,  545  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 
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speeds 

floor  cleaning, 
cuts  costs 


MYCO 

DUST-MOP 

RENTAL 

SERVICE 


rhose  gray,  rough  blackboards  can 
be  resurfaced  after  class  and  be 
ready  for  use  the  next  morning! 

There  is  no  dust,  dirt,  mess  left  behind 
—  only  beautiful  blue-black  slateboards 
with  satin-smooth  writing  surface.  The 
writing  on  them  will  henceforth  be 
sharp,  clear,  silent  and  completely  legi¬ 
ble  to  make  impressions  readily  on  the 
children’s  minds. 

The  boards  are  taken  off  the  wall,  re¬ 
surfaced,  honed,  polished  and  reset. 
Cracked  or  broken  boards  are  repaired 
or  replaced.  They  are  skillfully  reset  so 
none  is  loose  or  rattly,  and  there  are  no 
open  joints. 


HAND  EMBOSSING  TOOL 
LABELS  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

Tools,  art  supplies,  books,  and  gym 
equipment  can  be  readily  identified 
by  means  of  the  new  Dymo-Mite 


SAVES  VALUABLE  MAN-HOURS 

Myco  germ  proof  dust-control 
mops  clean  faster,  easier  every¬ 
where  —  under  counters,  on 
floors,  walls,  ceilings,  sealed  or 
unsealed  surfaces.  Minimizes 
wet  mopping,  waxing.  Rugged, 
lightweight,  won’t  glaze. 


Free  Trial  Resurfadng 
of  Your  Slate  Chalkboards 


To  prove  your  satisfaction  in  advance,  we’ll 
resurface  the  slate  chalkboards  of  any  class¬ 
room  of  your  selection.  If  you  arc  not  abso¬ 
lutely  satisfied  with  their  “new  look’’  and 
write-ability,  this  demonstration  will  cost  you 
NOTHING.  (No  obligation  either).  If  pleased, 
we’ll  complete  the  contract.  An  amazing 
guarantee! 

Send  for  “Care  of  Blackboards”  and  list 
of  hundreds  of  schools  served  by  us. 


PENNIES  A  DAY,  NOTHING  TO  BUY 

Myco  service  delivers  clean 
mops,  picks  up  dirty  ones.  All 
equipment  supplied.  22",  30", 
38"  and  52"  sizes,  with  snap-on 
snap-off  handles. 


Individual  award 
plaques  with  FADE- 
PROOF  PHOTO  on 
metal.  Lasts  forever. 
Write  for  descriptive 
literature. 


Tapewriter.  This  precision  -  en - 
gineered  tool  is  made  of  a  lightweight 
aluminum  alloy  polished  to  a  sheen. 
You  merely  dial  the  letters  or  num¬ 
bers  to  be  imprinted  and  press  the 
handle  to  emboss.  A  built-in  cut-off 
blade  trims  the  finished  label  to  the 
exact  size  desired. 

Vinyl  tapes  with  self-sticking 
backs  in  a  wide  variety  of  colors 
make  possible  a  complete  color  cod¬ 
ing  system  and  attach  instantly. 
Tapes  without  adhesive  backing  as 
well  as  metal  tapes  are  also  available. 
Dymo  Industries,  Inc.,  2950  Seventh 
St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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S  &  H  Green  Stamps 
given  on  every  order. 


MYCO 

AUTHORIZED 
DUST  MOP 
RENTAL  SERVICE 


Please  send  complete  information. 


Name 


Also  HEADQUARTERS  for 
changeable  letter  directories, 
announcement  boards,  cork 
bulletins  of  all  kinds,  styles, 
sizes  for  all  purposes  or  spe¬ 
cial  boards  made  to  order. 
Free  folder!  Address  Dept. 
9-0. 


Dept.  F-9 

MASURY-YOUNC  CO. 

76  Roland  St.,  Boston  29,  Mass. 


OVERVIEW 
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LOW  COST 

MOBILE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

An  easy-to-use,  low  cost  language 
laboratory  on  wheels  just  introduced 
by  RCA  extends  the  opportunity  for 
learning  spoken  foreign  languages 
to  students  at  all  grade  levels.  The 


turn  your 
budget*  into 

a  lifetime 

investment 


specify 

functional,  flexible 
lifetime  quality 

STEEL 


MULTI-STUDENT  DRAWING  UNITS 


laboratory  rolls  into  the  clzissroom, 
plugs  into  any  AC  outlet  and  is 
ready  to  operate.  The  unit  accom¬ 
modates  up  to  ten  students,  each 
provided  with  an  individual  headset 
and  microphone.  The  console  is 
equipped  with  a  tape  recorder  for 
playing  lesson  tapes.  Simple  controls 
permit  the  teacher  to  communicate 
with  students  individually  and  to 
listen  to  their  responses  for  grading 
purposes.  Educational  Electronic 
Products  Dept.,  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  Meadow  Lands,  Pa. 
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e  ECONOMICAL  •  NO  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE:  last  a  lifetime!  • 
SPACE-SAVING:  3  basic  cab¬ 
inets  plus  desks  serve  6  to  12 
students  at  each  unit. 


from  the  famous  FLEX-MASTER  line 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog. 


EXCLUSIVE  STACOR  FEATURES: 
•  Open  working  surface  • 
Horizontal  storage  of  boards 
up  to  20"  X  26"  plus  T-Square, 
tools,  other  material  •  Drawers 
have  individual  locks  .  .  .  are 
masterkeyed  •  Heavy  gauge 
steel  •  Hard-baked  enamel  fin. 
ish  in  decorator  colors:  Beige, 
Mist-Creen  &  Cray  •  Perma¬ 
nence  •  Minimum  upkeep 


S’TACOR  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

manufacturers  of  lifetime  quality  equipment 
for  schools,  libraries  &  industry 

325  Emmet  Street  •  Newark  5,  N.  ).  •  Bigelow  2-6600 
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WOOD 

FOLDING 

PARTITIONS 

provide  "'walls" 
that  meet 
changing  needs 


FAST,  EASY 

STUDENT  RECORD  POSTING 

The  Addressograph-Multigraph 
Transfer  Printer,  Model  831,  posts 
Grade  Ledgers  in  clear,  permanent, 
non-fading  black,  up  to  1 1  lines  per 
impression  and  at  the  rate  of  700 
records  per  hour.  A  simple,  two-step 
procedure  is  followed:  1)  from  col¬ 
lated,  punched  grade  cards,  the 
tabulator  lists  “transfer  master”  in 
continuous  form;  and  2)  from  the 
continuous  master,  the  machine 
“transfer  prints”  permanent  student 
records.  This  unit  also  makes  dupli¬ 
cate  student  records  and  can  be  used 
for  making  selective  mailings,  bill- 
ling,  and  curriculum  promotion 
pieces.  Substantial  savings  in  cleri¬ 
cal  hours,  machine  time  and  forms 
cost  are  possible.  Addressograph- 
Multigraph  Corp.,  1200  Babbitt  Rd., 
Cleveland,  17,  Ohio. 
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PELLA  WOOD  FOLDING  PARTITIONS  help  schools  to  keep  pace  with  demands 
for  multiple  use  of  the  same  floor  space.  These  massive  and  substantial  space 
dividers  are  available  for  any  opening  width  and  heights  up  to  20'— 1*.  Stable 
core  panel  construction  prevents  warping.  Patented  steel  spring  hinging 
assures  easy,  dependable  operation  throughout  years  of  rugged  use.  Available 
in  6  genuine  wood  veneers: 

WHITE  ASH  •  OAK  •  AMERICAN  WALNUT  •  PHILIPPINE  MAHOGANY  •  BIRCH  •  PINE 


. THIS  COUPON  ANSWEREO  WITHIN  24  HOURS  ••• 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY,  D«pt.  MI-14,  Palla,  lowo 

Please  send  literature  on  PELLA  WOOD  FOLDING  PARTITIONS 

and  name  of  nearest  PELLA  distributor. 


PELLA  ALSO  MAKES  QUALITY  WOOD  FOLDING  DOORS.  WOOD  CASEMENT  AND 
MULTI-PURPOSE  WINDOWS,  WOOD  SLIDING  GLASS  DOORS  AND  ROLSCREENS 


! 


0 


broadcast  stations.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  Broadcast  &  Tele¬ 
vision  Div.,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 
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“New  Dimensions  in  Electronic  De¬ 
vices.”  Booklet  describes  FM  closed 
circuit  TV,  an  expandable  system 
with  wide  range  of  accessories  avail¬ 
able.  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Elec¬ 
tronics  Div.,  100  Electra  Lane,  East 
Station,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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“A  Complete  Closed  Circuit  Tele¬ 
vision  System  .  .  Simple,  basic 
equipment  at  low  cost.  Electron 
Corp.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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“Closed  Circuit  TV  Catalogue.” 
Catalog  features  transistorized  TV 
cameras,  audio-video  modulator, 
monitors  and  a  number  of  acces¬ 
sories.  Blonder-Tongue,  9  Ailing  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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“Stratovision  and  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  by  Westinghouse.”  General  in¬ 
formation  about  the  basic  equipment 
necessary  for  both  Stratovision  and 
closed-circuit  systems.  Facts  about 
both  equipment  and  installation. 
Westinghouse,  Television  and  Radio 
Div.,  Metuchen,  N,  J. 
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Much  help  here  on  equipment,  terms, 
costs.  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge, 
Inc.,  Educational  Electronics  Div., 
532  Sylvan  Ave.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 


Circle  OV-401  for  all  literature  de¬ 
scribed  below;  for  more  information 
on  specific  products,  circle  corre¬ 
sponding  OV  numbers  below  each 
item  on  the  postage-paid  reply  card 
at  the  back  of  the  magazine. 


Circle  OV-402  on  reply  card,  last  page 


CLOSED  QRCUIT  SYSTEMS 

“Educational  Television,  Dynamic 
Tool  for  Teaching.”  The  RCA  ETV 
product  line  from  simple  camera  and 
receiver  combinations  to  full  TV  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  like  those  of  large 


BASIC  INFORMATION 


A  Primer. 


“Educational  TV 


Circle  OV-283  on  reply  card,  last  page 


RECEIVERS 

“Why  Schools  Need  A  Sjjecially  De¬ 
signed  Transvision  TV  Receiver.” 
Safety  factors  are  engineered  into 
these  units.  Specifications  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  specifications  listed.  Trans¬ 
vision,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-408  on  reply  card,  last  page 

“Now  ‘Prizomatic’  Projection  TV  at 
Peak  Clarity  in  Normal  Light!” 
Classroom  darkening  is  unnecessary 
with  equipment  described  in  this 
leaflet.  Closed-Circuit  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  5397  Popular  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Circle  OV-409  on  reply  card,  last  page 

“The  Magnificent  Magnavox  Qual¬ 
ity  Television  for  Classroom  Educa¬ 
tional  Viewing.”  The  educational 
models  shown  here  emphasize  con¬ 
stant  picture  and  sound  quality,  VHF 
or  UHF  operation,  safety  factors. 
The  Magnavox  Co.,  2131  Bueter  Rd., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Circle  OV-410  on  reply  card,  last  page 
OVERVIEW 
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SALES  AGENTS 
WANTED 

To  sel  I  estabi  ished 
(since  1911)  line  of  in¬ 
dustrial  woven  wood 
window  shades  to 
schools,  Institutions,  In¬ 
dustrial  plants  and  of¬ 
fices.  Prefer  agents  sell¬ 
ing  non-conflicting 
lines,  with  established 
school,  industrial  and 
commercial  trade  who 
want  to  add  a  profitable 
line  for  added  volume. 

For  full  details,  write: 

The  AEROSHADE  Co. 
P.O.  Box  559 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


Circle  OV-285  on  reply  card,  last  page 


RECORDED  DISCUSSIONS 

for  INDIVIDUAL  or  GROUP 
LEARNING  PROGRAMS 

Curriculum  areas: 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 

33  rpm  (records)  3%  ips  (tapes) 

Send  for  free  14-page  booklet  outlining 
each  of  50  challenging  discussions  in  the 
“Time  for  Ideas”  series. 

“.  .  .  these  recordings  can  be  profitably 
added,  without  exception,  to  the  libraries 
of  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  com¬ 
munities.” 

— Max  U.  Bildersee 

Editor  for  the  Audio  Field 
Educational  Screen  &  AV  Guide 
“.  .  .  A  series  of  recordings  which,  in  this 
reviewer’s  opinion,  should  certainly  be 
explored  by  all  educators  .  .  .” 

— Karl  A.  Barleben 
Contributing  Editor 
Film  World 

[  ACADEMIC  RECORDING  INSTITUTE  I 
I  Dept.  SL-1,  18  E.  50th,  NYC  22,  N.Y.  j 
I  Gentlemen:  Send  me  the  free  catalog  I 
1  outlining  each  of  the  fifty  discussions,  i 
1  No  obligation.  ■ 

I  Naet  .  I 

I  AMmm  .  I 


I  City  t  . SUtt  ....  i 

t - J 


“12-Fcx)t  Television  Pictures  for  Life- 
size  Enjoyment.”  The  Dalto  Am- 
phicon  “108”  described  is  a  self- 
contained  TV  receiver  which  also 
projects  the  picture  to  any  desired 
size  on  movie  screen  or  wall.  Dalton 
Electronics  Corp.,  Oak  St.,  Norwood, 
N.  J. 

Circle  OV-411  on  reply  card  last  page 

“Tele-Teacher.”  An  improved  re¬ 
ceiver  in  a  wood  cabinet  featuring  a 
23"  screen  with  282  sq.  inches  of 
viewing  area  and  a  frosted  cathode 
ray  tube  to  eliminate  glare  and  re¬ 
flection  in  the  classroom.  Philco 
Corp.,  Tioga  and  “C”  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  34,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-41 2  on  reply  card,  last  page 

“Tel-Eye  by  DuMont-Fairchild.” 
New  camera  uses  existing  TV  re¬ 
ceivers  as  monitors.  Its  almost  com¬ 
pletely  transistorized  circuitry  pro¬ 
vides  high  definition  pictures  with 
good  contrast  characteristics.  Allen 
B.  DuMont  Laboratories,  750  Bloom¬ 
field  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Circle  OV-41 3  on  reply  card,  last  page 

ACCESSORIES 

G.E.  announces  a  closed-circuit  con¬ 
trol  box  with  an  all-transistorized, 


regulated  power  supply  for  its  new 
CCTV  camera.  Designed  for  safety 
of  operation,  the  control  box  con¬ 
tains  no  exf)osed  external  electrical 
connections  and  no  internal  voltages 
greater  than  117  A.C.  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Coirununication  Products  Dept., 
Mountain  View  Rd.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Circle  OV-41 4  on  reply  card,  last  page 

“The  Modern  TV  Distribution  Sys¬ 
tem.”  The  new  Jerrold  distribution 
system,  explained  in  this  folder,  with 
its  all-purpose  J-Jacks  receptacle,  re¬ 
quires  no  fore-knowledge  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  function  to  be  performed  at 
each  location.  Includes  wiring  dia¬ 
gram  of  typical  system  and  architects’ 
sjjecifications.  Jerrold  Electronics 
Corp.,  The  Jerrold  Bldg.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  32,  Pa. 

Circle  OV-41 5  on  reply  card,  last  page 

“Recommended  Practices  for  the  De¬ 
sign  and  Installation  of  Master  An¬ 
tenna  Systems.”  This  manual  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  the  design,  in¬ 
stallation  and  cost  analysis  of  a  TV 
Master  Antenna  System  suitable  for 
education.  Entron,  P.  O.  Box  287, 
Bladensburg,  Md. 


Circle  OV-41 6  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Now  your  students  can  hear 
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LINGUAPHONE 
BRINGS  THESE 
NATIVE  FRENCH 
SPEAKERS 

Into  your  classrooms: 


Oflkier  dc  riMtructkm  nMnue. 
Speaker  Hors  CImsse  de  la  Raak>- 
diffuaion-T^Nvition  Fran^aite, 
Chevalier  dc  la  L^fkm  d’honneur 
Frof  P  FOUCHE 

Dirccteur  de  rinstitut  dc.Phond- 
lique  et  de  FEcolc  det  Profeiaeurt 
de  FrancRM  A  FEtranter  de  la 
Sorbonne 

CHARLES  BASSOMPIERRE 

Speaker  Httrs  Ctmsse  de  la  Radio- 
diffution-Tdldviaion  FraiKsne 

jaqi;es  b.  brunius 

Auteur  et  acteur 
Mile  MAYA  NO^ 

Spcakerinc  Hors  Clmsst  dc  la 
Radiod  if  fuiion-TdU  vision 
Francaiie 
LOUIS  PALLIER 

Auteur  et  profesaeur  de  lantues 
Mme  HELENE  VIAL 

Spcakerinc  de  la  Radiodiffusion* 
TeMviaion  Fran^aisc 


The  Linfuaphone  School  Language  Progra 
is  alao  available  in  Western*Hentisphei 
Spanish.  Rusaian.  and  German. 

NDEA-Qualifted  •  Educator-Approved 


NATIVE  FRENCHMEN  SPEAKING  FRENCH 


right  in  the  classroom! 


Recorded  in  Paris,  Linguaphone's  fully-programmed  School  Language  Pro¬ 
gram  brings  authentic  native  French  voices— both  men’s  and  women’s— into 
your  classrooms.  Exposure  to  multiple  native  speakers  in  life-like  conversa¬ 
tional  situations  increases  student  interest,  improves  vocabulary,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  comprehension  and  fluency,  and  speeds  the  language-learning  process. 
Complete  and  comprehensive  enough  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 
Linguaphone’s  Program  is  also  the  only  teaching  tool  flexible  enough  to  be 
adapted  to  various  curriculum  requirements.  This  dramatic  educational  aid  is 
currently  being  used  as  a  supplement  to  other  materials,  as  an  introductory 
course  with  conversational  emphasis,  and  as  a  more  advanced  course  in  con¬ 
versational  French. 

Linguaphone’s  French  School  Program  includes  correlated  tape  and  disc 
recordings,  student  and  teacher  manuals,  workbooks  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Huebener,  and  Language  Laboratory  Structural  Exercises  by  Paul  M. 
Claude,  Supervisor  of  Foreign  Language  Education  for  the  University  at  the 
State  of  New  York.  Together,  they  comprise  a  well-rounded  basis  for  modem' 
language  instruction.  Separately,  they  serve  as  ideal  conversational  supple¬ 
ments  to  other  instructional  media. 

For  free  information  or  a  free  demonstration-without  obligauon-simply 
mail  coupon. 

LNMWAPMOWIMSTmfra.SD-395-091,  ieac«li1«llarwia.wawywnna.w.v. 

CIVvl.  Liitguitilioor  Ihm  ot  Amvrka.  Inc 


LINGUAPHONE  INSTITUTE,  SD-395-09 1 , 30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  to.  N.Y.  > 

Yr^  I  would  like 

□  complete  information  about  the  Lin-  NAME _ _ _  _ _ 

guaphooe  School  Profram  or, 

□  a  classroom  demoostratioo  so  I  can 
judge  for  myself. 

There  is  no  charge  and  no  obligation. 

Check  language(t)  you  teach: 


SCHOOL  NAME 


SCHOOL  ADDRESS- 


□  French 

□  Russisn 


n  Spanish 
O  Other:  _ 


□  Ckrman 


'U- 
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PRODUCT  LITERATURE 


Why  Children  Leave  School 
The  National  Education  Assn,  has 
sponsored  a  new  series  of  films  de¬ 
signed  to  report  on  education.  The 
Drop-Out  deals  with  the  problem  of 
youngsters  who  leave  school  before 
graduation;  The  Hickory  Stick  provides 
an  insight  into  behavior  problems  in 
the  classroom.  16mm.  For  sale.  Inter¬ 
national  Film  Bureau,  Inc.,  322  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-501  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Radioactivity  Measuring 
Instruments 

A  new  96-page  catalog,  describing  more 
than  250  instruments,  counting  systems, 
radionuclides  and  nuclear  accessories  has 
just  come  off  the  press.  Many  are  new 
products  introduced  within  the  last  two 
years.  Complete  with  pictures,  detailed 
descriptions  and  specifications.  Nuclear- 
Chicago  Corp.,  359  E.  Howard  Ave.,  at 
Nuclear  Dr.,  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-502  on  reply  card,  last  page 


Boy-Proof  Shop  Machines 

Five  Di-Acro  shop  machines  for  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  metal  forming  processes 
are  being  offered  in  a  “package  deal” 
at  an  unusually  low  price.  Anything 
that  can  be  cold-formed  in  a  variety 
of  materials  can  be  demonstrated  and 
duplicated  by  the  students.  Other 
“package  deals”  available  to  fit  school 
needs  and  to  fill  out  equipment  you 
may  already  have.  Di-Acro  Corp.,  793 
Eighth  Ave.,  Lake  City,  Minn. 

Circle  OV-503  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Food  for  Hungry  Minds 

“Time  for  Ideas”  is  a  new  educational 
resource  consisting  of  recorded  conver¬ 
sations  of  five  outstanding  scholars. 
There  are  50  discussions  in  all,  relative 
to  five  basic  subjects.  On  33 ‘/s  records 
or  3^  ips  tape.  Academic  Recording 
Institute,  3060  Locke  Lane,  Houston  19, 
Tex. 

Circle  OV-504  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Light  on  the  Subject 
“Kirlin  Lighting  for  Schools”  shows  a 
variety  of  lighting  fixtures  designed  for 
specific  school  uses — auditoriums,  gym¬ 
nasiums,  multi-purpose  rooms,  pools, 
lounge,  science  rooms,  classrooms,  din¬ 
ing  areas.  The  Kirlin  Co.,  3435  E.  Jef¬ 
ferson  Ave.,  Detroit  7,  Mich. 

Circle  OV-50S  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Working  Knowledge  of  the 
Microscope 

“Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Micro¬ 
scope”  provides  both  student  and  teacher 
with  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  basic 
instrument  for  life  science  courses. 
Thirty-five  pages  of  non-technical  infor¬ 
mation.  $.50  per  copy.  Science  depart¬ 
ment  heads  may  receive  a  complimen¬ 
tary  copy  by  sending  their  request  on 
school  stationery  to  Bausch  &  Lomb  Inc., 
Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

Circle  OV-506  on  reply  card,  last  page 

School  Supply  Dispenser 

Four-page  folder  tells  how  the  “Little 
Store”  school  supply  dispenser  eliminates 
all  cost  of  selling  expense.  Also  outlines 
simple  installation  and  servicing  plan. 
School  Supply  Service  Co.,  12801  S. 
Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-507  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Guide  to  Better  Projection 

An  unusually  informative  leaflet  has  just 
been  issued  by  Radiant  Mfg.  Corp. 
called  “Audio-Visual  Guide  to  Better 
Projection.”  Proper  environment,  proper 
materials  are  discussed.  Radiant  Mfg. 
Corp.,  8220  N.  Austin  Ave.,  Morton 
Grove,  Ill. 

Circle  OV-508  on  reply  card,  last  page 
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ENRICH  YOUR  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 
WITH  /oA-l/o/^  POWER  STATIONS 

V  ® 

•  EACH  INDEPENDENT  UNIT  PROVIDES  COMPLETE,  SELF-CONTAINED.  VARI- 
ABLE  A.C.  AND  D.C.  ELEaRICAL  SERVICE  FOR  TWO  STUDENTS. 

•  Students  safely  do  everything  themselves,  freeing  teachers  to  work  with 
individuals. 

•  Lab-Volt  Power  Stations  are  educationally  correct  and  are  now  widely  used 
in  every  state  in  the  union. 

•  All  models  are  U.L  APPROVED. 

•  All  models  simply  plug  into  standard  A.C.  outlets. 

•  Models  are  available  for  recessed  (illustrated)  and  furniture-top  installation 
os  well  as  for  portable  service. 

•  A  complete  series  of  detailed  and  illustrated  experiments  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  is  furnished  to  all  Lab-Volt  users. 

SIND  TODAY  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE  EXPERIMENT,  AND  LITERATURE  SHOWINO 
HOW  THE  LAB-VOLT  STATION  CONCEPT  CAN  ENRICH  YOUK  SCIENCE  PROGRAM. 
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Use  This  Reader  Service  Card  For  More  Information  on 

Products  and  Services 

The  buuneit  reply  cvd  coven  ptoducti  ead  fervicee  referred  to  in  both  edvertttenienti  end  editorial  reviewe  in  this 
issue.  The  hey  (OV  number)  is  found  above  the  advertisement  or  foOowing  the  editorial  listing  in  the  body  of  die 
magasine. 

If  further  mformatkm  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent  urithout  charge  or  obligation.  Simply 
circle  the  identifying  numben  on  the  back  of  the  busineas  reply  ciud  and  mail  it  to  us. 
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Kvytton*  View  Co . 

Knight  Manufacturing  Co. 
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FASTEST,  SAFEST  WAY 


SPOT  MAINTENANCE 


Telescoping  aluminum  tower  on  wheels  ex¬ 
tends  instantly  for  reaching  heights  up  to  30 
feet.  Rolls  quickly  to  the  job.  Folds  down 
to  pass  through  doorways  and  under  trusses. 
Has  safety  tread  ladder  and  enclosed  plat¬ 
form.  Conforms  to  rigid  Industrial  Safety 
Codes.  Lightweight,  rapidly  assembled  by 
one  man.  Adjustable  legs  for  uneven  floors 
or  stairways. 


Tallescope  speeds  up  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  overhead  lighting,  acoustical  tile,  heat¬ 
ing  and  other  facilities  at  each  of  7  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  colleges  in  a  Western 
School  District.  ^ 


ur  aiCHT 

STAN  TTK 

sCArrolo 


ur  (icHT 

STAItWAT 


Separates  easily  into  3  components  for 
convenient  storage  or  transportation. 


Rolls  through  doorways.  Telescopes 
and  folds  down;  only  29” wide. 


scArroio 


Bridges  over  auditorium  seats.  Note 
one-man  operation. 


For  TALLESCOPE 
circular  write  to 


DEPT.  179,  1013  PARDEE.  BERKELEY,  CALIF 

In  Canada:  Up-Right  Scaffalds  Ltd.,  120  Russett  Ave.,  Oshawa,  Ontario 


' 


PHOTO  BY  JOFFE 


She’ll  sit  at  a  school  desk  15,000  hours  before  graduation! 

Will  you  provide  the  kind  of  school  desk  for  her  that  adjusts  to  fit  her 
exactly  and  prevent  physical  defects?  With  a  desk  top  that  adjusts  to  correct 
slopes  for  reading,  writing,  drawing,  and  protects  her  precious  eyes?  Come 
to  think  of  it,  can  you  afford  to  buy  anything  less  when  American  Seating 
furniture  at  most  costs  only  a  penny  a  week  more  than  ordinary  furniture? 


AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY-GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 
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